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NEWS OF ‘THE WEE 
Tue Reform Bill was withdrawn by Lord John Russell on Mon- 
day last. The Government had made its spirited stand just four 
days sooner, in order to. secure for itself a clear stage to make 
its resignation of the standard for which it had fought! Not a 
word is to be said in dispute of Lord John Russell’s statement. 
It was the 11th of June; the bill had still to go into Commit- 
tee ; there were sixty or seventy amendments to be considered ; 
250 Members were for a postponement of the question—a-vast 
pressure of business engages the attention of Government; we 
are at war with China, and we have questions of taxation, : of 
supply, and of the French treaty to be decided without farther 
delay. Under these circumstances, the bill could not have been 
fairly considered ; it would have been a mockery to ask concur- 

vence from the Lords, whom we know to be reluctant; and the 
only alternative lay between a simple adjournment of the House 
instead of a prorogation, or the withdrawal of the bill. In 
favour of any measure backed out of doors, we should haye con- 
tended for adjournment ; we must admit that, with the actual 
measure, Ministers have taken the better course. 

It would be idle to pretend that their position is uninjured by 
this retractation. They derive no advantage from the patronizing 
approbation which Mr. Disraeli youchsafed ; for on Monday even- 
ing, Lord John Russell had a testimonial from the Right Hon- 
ourable gentlemen, who advanced as the late leader of the House, 
to give his generous evidence in favour of Lord John Russell’s 
habitual good conduct with reference to the bill and to other 
transactions comprised in the noble lord’s biography. Although, 
as usual, taking too bookish a view of a practical subject, Mr. 
Disraeli spoke sound truth when he said that it would have been 
physically and morally impossible to carry the bill this session ; 
and we give him all credit for his sincerity in acknowledging the 
foolishness of imputations which are so freely scattered in Par- 
liamentary debate. But there was a little maladroit skill in his 
attempt to make it appear that the bill failed through no opposi- 
tion to reform from the Conservative party, but through its in- 
sufficiency ; as if the Tories would have advocated the more 
popular views of the majority out of doors! The fact is, that 
both parties in the state suffer more than they know from the 
serious discredit for which they have competed in the eyes of the 
country. Mr. Osborne told them the truth, in so many words: 
five times have they advised the Sovereign to promise legislation 
on the subject of Reform ; five times have they thus united in 
admitting what it is their duty to do; and five times have they 
made that declaration in the Sovereign’s mouth a mockery. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the proceedings in the House of 
Commons on Monday night were but a periphrasis of the amend- 
ment which we recommended on Saturday last.* 

No real force was added to the debate by Mr. Mackinnon’s sar- 
castic praise of Lord John Russell for “settling the question ; ” 
by Mr. Edwin James’s Radical effusion; Mr. Darby Griffiths’s 
thesis on Conservative Reform ; or by other debating society ora- 
tions. Whatever men may say in the House of Commons, they 
have proved by this result what they cannot do. 

If any one remained master of the situation, it was Mr. Bright ; 
whose speech retrospectively is one of the best that has been de- 
livered upon the whole subject. He admitted that the business 


| of reform could not be got through this session ; “ the House of 
Commons not being the best place in the world for getting 
through business, especially if that business be of a nature 
which nearly half the House does not like.” But-the negative 
franchise-extension és ‘‘ a reflection upon all that part of the 
population which lives in houses of a value under 10/.” We have 
it from the mouth of Lord John Russell in this debate, that 
ever since 1831 he was struck by Mr. Hume’s reproach, that 
even the Reform Bill only gave the franchise to one Englishman 
in seven. The next bill must be of a different class from those 
which have found favour and authorship amongst the exclusive 
class gf gtatesmen; and Right Honourable persons who aspire to 
| be the leading men of this country, would do well to consider 
whether the next bill which is to be proposed should not put us 
on the right road to a complete restoration of our representative 
system according to the ancient. spirit of the constitution, >y 
which every freeborn Englishman who hays taxes has a voice ip 
appointing the representative who votes those taxes in Par- 
liament. As Mr. Bright said, the statesmanship of the country 
must show that it carries along with it the interest of the poorest 
classes; and as Lord John Russell showed, every Liberal mea- 
sure which has been passéd in the lifetime of living statesmen,— 
he might have said, every Liberal measure which has been 
passed since King John was forced to adopt a ‘startling inno- 
vation,” has improved the condition of the people, made the 
country more wealthy, and strengthened its intelligence and 
statesmanship by a more united and manful support from-the 
whole body of the community. 





The Minister for India has moved for leave to introduce a bill 
to repeal the Act passed last session empowering the Government 





to raise and maintain 30,000 local Euyopean troops in India. 
We have elsewhere plainly expressed our opinion of this measure. 
The speech of Sir Charlés "Wood-was @ good ex- statement 
of the imperialist side of the case, but he might have abstained 
from quoting Sir John Lawrence and Sir James Outram, as if 
they were opposed to a local army, beeause he must be pain- 
fully aware that the two best minutes in favour of the Local 
Europeans, two state papers that are unanswerable, were written 
by those distinguished Indian officers. Practically the abolition 
of the local army is a measure involving the taxation of India for 
Imperial purposes. It is a negation of the principle that India 
is a dependency demanding a separate service, and not a colony 
like Canada or the Cape of Good Hope. At bottom the design is 
to augment the royal army and have more troops available for 
general service without saying so. In only a subsidiary sense is 
this an imperial question, and it is an injustice to the people of 
India to make them pay for imperial troops. The proposed staff © 
is another instrument for throwing the “‘ good things” of India 
open to the officers of the royal army. It is a clumsy contri- 
vance and a poor substitute for the peculiar Indian training of 
the old Indian school. | Now we feel the loss India and the em- 
pire sustained when John Jacob breathed his last. The new 
legislation is in the teeth of all the sound principles he laid down 
for the successful government of India. The Minister did not 
obtain leave to bring in his bill on Tuesday, and the debate on the 
motion was adjourned. 

Some progress has been ‘made with the Edinburgh Annuity - 
tax Bill, the Union of Benefices Bill, and the Miners Regulation 
and Inspection Bill, all measures of minor but still considerable 
utility. Admiral Duncombe has endeavoured in vain to obtain 
a Select Committee on the organization of the Board of Admiralty. 
There is a rage for reconstruction, and much in our system does 
stand in need of repair, but at this late period a Committee could 
do little good, and does not seem to be particularly called for at 
this moment. We have a good Board, intent on looking up 
abuses, and it will be far better for the Admiralty to reform it- 
self, urged’ on to do so by public opinion. 

The discussion on racing and race-horses in the House of Lords 
is an agreeable novelty. Although an air of levity is imparted 
to the subject it has its serious side. The system of forcing in- 
fant horses into racing competition must have a bad effect upon 





* Spectator, June 9,—‘ The House of Commons and the Reform Bills, p. 544. 


the breed. It is as contrary to cammon sense as the system of 
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forcing the education of the infant mind,. But it is hardly a 
subject for legislation, and may be much more effectually dealt 
with by the Jockey Club than the Parliament of England. 





The Sicilians have so far triumphed. General Lanza, with 
the consent of the King his master, has capitulated to General 
Garibaldi, and the royal troops must by this time have em- 
barked. The conditions of the conqueror were severe, but were 
no more than he was entitled to exact—the embarkation of the 

. Toyal soldiers with arms and baggage, and the surrender of the 
treasury, together with what it contained—a good round sum. 
Garibaldi has since been engaged in organizing a more regular 
government for Sicily, and in raising a force to be composed of 
all men capable of bearing arms. The royal troops now hold 
only Messina, and perhaps Syracuse. Reinforcements have 
reached the island from Genoa ; men, money, and arms flow in ; 
but, it is said, two steamers bearing reinforcements have been 

captured—Neapolitan, and therefore doubtful news. 

The Sicilian question has entered upon a diplomatic phase. 
The King, anxious to save himself and preserve Sicily, proposes 
to proclaim a constitution like that of France; and he has sent a 
special envoy, the Commander Martino, to Paris and London. 
We have good reason to believe that the Western Powers will 
not intervene or permit intervention. The answer Martino will 
receive in London may easily be guessed by any one who will 
read Lord Palmerston’s reply to Mr. Sheridan. Austria is not 
likely to help the King, and the support he obtains from Russia 
is of a dubious kind. The next question really is—when will 
the insurrection spread to the mainland, for nobody imagines it 
will be confined to Sicily, and when it does, what will happen ? 
Garibaldi has acted in Sicily in the name of Victor Emmanuel, 
King of Italy, and if he lands on the peninsula, he will, no 
doubt, continue to act in the name of his gallant Sovereign. 
The Neapolitans have forméd a camp at Reggio opposite Mes- 
sina—a fact that shows they anticipate Garibaldi in that quarter. 

Some of the attention hitherto bestowed on Garibaldi has been 
drawn away by a mysterious meeting which, it is announced, 
will take place today at Baden-Baden. The Prince Regent of 
Prussia has consented to meet the Emperor Napoleon, there to 
receive some special communication. This is quite in accordance 
with the Emperor’s system of personal interviews. He has met 
every considerable Sovereign in Europe except the Prince Regent 
—Queen Victoria, more than once, Alexander at Stuttgardt, 
Victor Emmanuel in Paris, and on the battle-fields of Italy, 
Francis Joseph at Villafranca, The meeting with Alexander 
belongs to the same category with that now supposed to be 
taking place at Baden, The object of both is a mystery. No 
one knows what took place at Stuttgardt, no one knows why a 
similar scene is to be acted at Baden. The Prince Regent will 
arrive possessed of the views of his fellow German Sovereigns, 
for he has been in personal communication with the Kings of 
Hanover and Saxony, and at Baden he meets the Kings of Ba- 
varia and Wurtemberg. What does it portend ? 

The Austrian Imperial Council has wrung another concession 
from the Court and bureaucracy. It has appointed a committee 
to examine the budget in detail. This is a concession of great 
importance, second only to the first concession—the publicity of 
the debates and proceedings. So far there is an air of earnest- 
ness about this experiment, but confidence in the sincerity of the 
Court has yet to be seriously tested. 

The Government has determined to hold fast to the foolish 
clause in the Census Bill requiring of every one a statement of 
religious ‘‘ professions.” A deputation of Tories followed hard 
upon the deputation of Dissenters, and Lord Palmerston delighted 
them by upholding the legitimacy of the clause. Yet with sin- 
gular inconsistency the Government are willing to strike out of 
the bill the penalties for non-compliance with the demands of this 
precious clause. Those who object, therefore, may make the re- 
turns utterly valueless by not filling up the paper. 





Two charges against workmen, one at Clerkenwell for “con- 
spiracy,” and another at Greenwich for “assault,” have brought 
into prominence the relationship of workmen to each other, and 
to their employers. We question the propriety of charges of 
** conspiracy,” equally on the grounds of justice and of policy, 
and deprecate attempts to strain the action of the common law 
for the defeat of workmen acting in concert for the attain- 
ment of an object in itself lawful. The whole subject ap- 
pears involved in confusion, as we have endeavoured to show in 
a separate paper. The Greenwich case was very properly treated, 
and punished as one of vulgar assault ; and when an assault can 
be proved, no objection can be made to the application of the law ; 
but a constructive charge is a matter of graver importance, only 
to be decided, we conceive, by a jury, and not by summary con- 
viction. - 








Is there ever a moment when peace reigns at all points of the 
British Empire ? The mail from New Zealand brings news of 
bloodshed arising out of long standing quarrels on the vexed 
question of land sales. Under the circumstances as they exist, 
the authorities are right and the Natives are wrong, but the dis- 
pute has its roots in a period when this verdict could not be so 
safely given. It is remarkable that the officers of the regulars 
should have allowed the volunteers—all honour to them—and q 
band of sailors to carry off the honours of the day. It is a 
striking commentary on the declarations of those who are deery- 
ing the efficiency of local forces in our dependencies that they 
may exalt the regular army. There may, in future, be Queen’s 
Colonels in India, as there have been Queen’s Generals in the 
past, who will peril an empire which locals and volunteers yil] 
save. 





Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hovse or Lorps. Monday, June ll. Ecclasiastical Courts and Registers (Ire. 
land) Bill read a second time—Church Temporalities (Ireland) Acts Amendment 
Bill read a second time—Refreshment Houses and Wine Licences Bill read a third 
time and passed—Sir John Barnard’s Act Repeal Bill read a third time and passed, 

Tuesday, June 12. Light Weight Racing Bill withdrawn—Duchy of Cornwall 
(Limitations of Actions) Bill, committed—Union of Benefices Bill, committed, 

Thursday, June 14. Royal Assent to the Refreshment Houses and Wine Licences 
Bill, Sir John Barnard’s Act, &c., Repeal Bill, and the Malicious Injuries to Pro. 
perty Act Amendment Bill—New Zealand ; the Duke of Newcastle’s Statement, 

Friday, June 15. Armstrong Guns; Lord Camperdown’s Question—Union of 
Benefices Bill read a third time and passed. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, Junell. The Reform Bill, withdrawn--The 
Statutes Consolidation Bills read a second time—Tenure and Improvement of Land 

Ireland); Mr. Cardwell’s Bill read a second time—Leasiag and Improving Lands 
Comat) Bill read a second time—Masters and Operatives Bill read a third time and 





passed. 

Tuesday, June 12, Annuity-tax (Edinburgh ) Abolition Bill, in Committee—The 
Sicilian Insurrection; Lord Palmerston’s Statement—The Board of Admiralty; 
Admiral Duncombe’s Motion—The Local Army of India Bill; Motion for leave, 
debate adjourned. 

Wednesday, June 13. Mines Regulation and Inspection Bill in Committee. 

Thursday, June 14. Naval Reserve; Mr. Lindsay’s Motion—Income-tax; Mr, 
Whalley’s Complaint—Supply ; Naval Estimates. 

iday, June 15. Annuity Tax Abolition Bill in Committee—The Westminster 

Clock; Mr. Hankey’s Question—French Treaty; Mr. Baines’s Question—Prece- 
dents; Lord Palmerston’s Answer to Mr. James—Annexatien of Savoy; Lord John 
Russell’s Statement, 


ABANDONMENT OF THE Rerorm Butt. 

The Government on Monday, withdrew the bill to amend the Repre- 
sentation of the People; Lord John Russell making a statement when 
the order was read for resuming the adjourned debate on the motion for 
going into Committee. 

Lord Joun Russe. first explained that the Government could not 
agree to Mr. Mackinnon’s motion, and expressed a hope that he would 
not persist in it. Then Lord John stated, that when 250 Members of 
the House voted for post; ent, the Government were bound to con- 
sider their position, and their duty to the House and the country. They 
found they had not got into committee on the 11th of June, that 250 
Members had voted for a postponement, and that there were from sixty 
to seventy amendments to be proposed in Committee. It would be idle, 
perhaps culpable, to go into Committee for four or five days, and then 
make the delay which would arise the excuse for abandoning the bill. If 
the Government could have commanded all the time from the 11th of 
June to the usual end of the session, then they might have gone on. But 
they could not. There are supplies to be voted for the war in China; 
and there are the propositions that may arise out of the report of the 
National Defence Commission to be considered. Then it would not be 
fair to pledge the House to the amount of the borough franchise. If the 
bill could have been carried in that House in time to send it to the House 
of Lords it is not of such urgency as to jay the unusual step of an 
adjournment instead of a prorogation. erefore the Government did 
not intend to proceed with the bill. 

Lord John next defended the Government from the charge of deferring 
the Committee to the 4th of June, by stating the important business con- 
nected with supply, and the budget measures that had to be transacted ; 
and then made the following statement respecting the bill and the views 
of the Government. 

‘I think it is necessary to state that the Government were persuaded, 
and are persuaded, that the reduction of the borough franchise is required 
for the future safety of the State and for the improvement of our represen- 
tative system. (‘‘ Hear, hear!’ from several Members below the gangway.) 
Many years ago, when I had to consider this question, Mr. Hume, who was 
then a Member of this House, and who from the first day that the Reform 
Bill passed in 1831 always told me what he intended to do, urged, among 
various other arguments, that six out of every seven of the male adults of 
this country were excluded from the franchise, and that among those who 
were so excluded were men whose intelligence and probity would fully en- 
title them to the enjoyment of that privilege. I will own that his argu- 
ments on that occasion made a great impression on my mind, and induced 
me to set on foot inquiries and to send persons into the country to ascertain 
the character of those working men who did not possess the franchise. The 
result of those inquiries convinced me that there were many of those men 
whose intelligence and integrity qualified them for the exercise of the right 
of voting. But if that was the case then, their exclusion, their continued 
exclusion, their perpetual exclusion must weaken, while their admission 
cannot fail to strengthen the basis on which our representative institutions 
rest. Iam not speaking now of any particular franchise ; but I am per- 
suaded more than ever I was before that there are a great number of persons 
who would exercise that franchise well and worthily, and that if they were 
admitted the result would be favourable to the maintenance and increased 
vigour of our institutions. It is, therefore, our intention at the earliest 
period which may be in our pent to introduce a bill containing provisions 
for the reduction of the franchise.” 

More than once measures of this kind have been postponed and car- 
ried in the end, and he looked forward with much confidence to the re- 
newal of a measure carrying the principles of hig bill into effect. He 
hoped Mr. Mackinnon would withdraw his amendment. 

r. Mackrnnon agreed to do so, and, amid much laughter, congratu- 
lated Lord John on the seltlement of the question, He hoped they 
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would sink all remembrance of differences and put their shoulders to the 
wheel to promote the business of the country. 

Mr. Disraei said the Government had taken a wise and not an un- 
dignified course. It was better to withdraw the bill than to go into 
Committee, waste more time, and prevent what he thought would now 
hap n—that the Government will be able to carry on the business of 
the House with great effect and great unanimity on both sides. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Disraeli gave his version of the cause of the withdrawal 

the bill. 
¢ The noble lord in referring—as is his custom on these occasions—to the 
pedigree of , scemed to intimate that on this side of the Iouse 
there could be no authentic claim to assist in it. But I beg the noble lord 
and the House to recollect that if this bill is withdrawn it is not from any 
suecessful opposition, or from opposition of any kind which has been offered 
to the bona fide amendment of the representation of the people. The bill 
has not succeeded, because, unfortunately, the Government was encumbered 
with a great mass of public business of a character that rendered it utterly 
Sapossible, with any support, to have carried a bill of this kind Preene | 
the House. As complaints have been made on both sides of the House of 
the causes of delay, I may be permitted to observe that the real cause of it 
is, in fact, that the Government had undertaken other questions of such 
importance and such magnitude, and encumbered by such details, that it 
was physically and morally impossible to have carried the bill it has now 
wisely withdrawn. In the course of our debates, imputations are 
sometimes made on both sides of the House without sufficient grounds; but I 
am satisfied that what I have now said describes the true state of the case. 
The Government has withdrawn the bill because it is impossible to carry on 
the aeons business of the country with that measure still under our notice. 
The delays and impediments to the bill have arisen from the Government 
having other engagements that rendered progress with the measure im- 
possible. I do not mean now to discuss the policy of the measure ; it is not 
the time for going into such a discussion. But the noble lord has referred 
to the general principle of the Reform Bill; he has laid down the necessity 
of the working classes being admitted, to a certain degree, to the repre- 
sentation. I would remind the noble lord that this has not been the question 
in emery # the question has been as to the means and measure of ef- 
fecting that cbject. 8 far as I can read public opinion, and watch the pro- 

of intellectual examination of the question, I think before the House 
is ever again called on toconsider it, more satisfactory modes of effecting 
the object will be discovered than the coarse and vulgar expedient of the 
degradation of the franchise. (Cheers.) I would, therefore, state, on the 

of honourable gentlemen on this side of the House, why we receive 
with perfect approbation—and with no wish to conceal it—the course the 
Government has taken with regard to the measure. The Government has 
acted quite honourably towards this House—has been influenced by a sin- 
cere desire for the public welfare and the public service ; and it will receive 
from us every assistance and aid in the prosecution of the public business 
that is now so urgent, and to which the noble lord has sacrificed objects that 
no doubt were dear, and honourably dear, to him.”’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. Disraeli then made an elaborate statement touching his relations 
with Mr. Lindsay when in office, in order to show that he had not en- 
tered into any compact with that gentleman respecting the reduction of 
the borough franchise. 

Mr. Bricur who had referred on a previous occasion to Mr. Lindsay's 
statements, said he had only done so to show how consistent Mr. Disraeli 
had been. up to a certain point on the question of Reform, and to express 
his regret that he had not this session pursued the line of conduet he 


seemed disposed to pursue last. Mr. Bright dissented from Mr. Disracli’s | 


views of the cause of their failure to legislate :— 

“The right honourable gentleman who has just spoken wishes, indeed, 
that we should be oblivious of that which has taken place during the last 
few weeks, and contends that he and his friends have offered no opposition 
to the passing of this bill. Now, that, it seems to me, is a somewhat daring 
statement, considering what we have all heard and seen take place within 
these walls on the subject. The right honourable gentleman and his party 
have, no doubt, exhibited no small degree of adroitness in the cause whic 
they have pursued with reference to the bill, but there has been opposition 
upon their part to it nevertheless. .... I cannot help feeling that he 
imagines we must have forgotten what has taken place with reference to 
this question of Reform. He says—‘I hold precisely the same views as 
those entertained by the noble lord the Member for London as to the expe- 
diency of extending the franchise to the working classes; but then I do not 
wish to do it by means of the coarse and vulgar method of lowering the fran- 
chise to the scale of a 6/. rental. T should propose some other mode of 
effecting what I admit to be a desirable object.’ The public, however, 
will judge whether the right honourable gentleman and his friends are in 


earnest from the fact that from them, and certainly not from the supporters | 


of the bill, have proceeded those grievous, and unjust, and unfounded 
charges, which have been made during the progress of these discussions 
against that portion of the population living in houses whose value is below 
10/7. Notwithstanding, therefore, the right honourable gentleman would 
have us believe that he stands on a par in regard to this question of Reform 
with the noble lord the Member for London, we must come to the conclu- 
sion—a conclusion at which I am sure the public out of doors will also arrive 
—that there exists a wide gulf between the noble lord, who expresses conti- 
dence in the working classes, and the right honourable gentleman and his 
followers, who contend that they represent poverty and passion, and that to 
hand over power to them would he to subject ourselves to the control of de- 
bauchery and crime. 
partial person that it has not been a session barren of results. It must not 
at the same time be supposed that I am uot dissatisfied also with what has 
taken place this evening. I lament it as much as anybody, for there is, I 
lieve, no one in this House who has given so much time of late years to 
this question, and I hoped—you may think, if you like, with a too ardent 
enthusiasm—that something might be done this year towards its settlement. 
Tonight, therefore, when this hope is blighted, i have a right to say that I 
deplore as much as any man the adoption of the course which the Giovern- 
ment have deemed it to be their duty to take. And if I do not assail them 
for having pursued that course, it is simply because I think it would be un- 
just to make an attack upon them for that for which they are not, in my 
Mery entirely responsible, and to denounce them for not having accom- 
plished an object which any other dozen Members in this House would find 
it equally difficult to attain.” 
tr. Bright praised the treaty of Paris, eulogized the good faith of the 
French Government, lauded Mr. Gladstone for his exertions, and predicted 
troubles in the winter. ‘I should like to know whether honourable gentle- 
men opposite are disposed to ider the occurrence of this evening a tri- 
umph or not. Ido not think it appears to have excited among them much 
exuitation, There are many of them who in all probability would prefer 
that this bill had been fairly discussed, and its main provisions sensed into 
alaw. I believe that there are very few of them who have been much af- 
fected by the exaggerated statements which have been made with respect 
to the terrible consequences which it is said to be calculated to entail, and 





It will, I am sure, at once be admitted by every im- 


that between this and next winter the great majority will have learned to 
regret that a measure so moderate has not found its way into the statute 
book. (Cries of No, no!” and cheers.) Ths billis, I contend, one of a 
very moderate and a very reasonable character, and when you who sit on 
the benches opposite, heard it introduced, you were of the same opinion— 
(Cries of ‘* No, no !’’)—and have been emboldened in your opposition to it 
mainly by the conduct of a few honourable Members on this side of the 
| House. Now, I am told there are gentlemen sitting on these benches who 
think the time is come when we ought to have a sound Whig Govern- 
| ment ; that what they regard as the foreign element should be got rid of— 

meaning, of course, the right honourable gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and my right honourable friend the President of the Board of 

Trade. Well, I may perhaps be permitted to give honourable gentlemen 
who entertain those views a piece of information, and it is this, that that 
which they call a sound Whig Government modelled after the old fashion, 
is just as much a thing of the past as the dodo.”” ( Laughter.) 

Mr. NewprGare approved of the course taken by the Government; 
referred to the distress at Coventry to the French treaty, and taunted Mr. 
Bright with preparing an elaborate Reform Bill and yet withholding it 
from Parliament. 

Mr. James complained in a sarcastic tone of the withdrawal of the 
bill, and declared the Government had taken on themselves a serious res- 
= Mr. Guirrirru expressed views on Reform in general terms. 

ord Fermoy condemned the Government for abandoning the bill. Mr. 
| Osnonne answered Lord Fermoy, made merry at the expense of Mr. 
Mackinnon—“ he has an idea that he is the man who killed Cock Robin” 
—and took the House to task :— 

** We have heard something tonight of the dignity and wisdom of the 

course which has been taken, I think the noble lord has discharged his 
duty with dignity, but I much question the wisdom of the House in the 
course they have taken with regard to this bill. What are wedoing? We 
are doing nothing but offering a premium to out-of-doors’ agitation. We say 
the sale are indifferent. I, for one, do not think that is a theme for con- 
gratulation at all; because, when the people are indifferent on such a sub- 
ject, it shows a conviction that they have no sympathy with this House— 
that this House does not understand their wants and requirements. And 
what has been the pretext for the postponement of this measure? The in- 
structions to the Committee have been framed for no other purpose than to 
be obstructions to the passing of the Bill. There has been no open, honest, 
fair, stand-up fight on this question; the Bill has been got rid of bya 
species of Parliamentary assassination, by administering small doses of 
adjournment and other poisonous ingredients.” (Laughéer.) By assisting 
to pass the bill the Conservative party would have given an earnest to the 
country that they were sincere in desire to amend the representation of the 
people, 
; Mr. Horsman said that the causes of the withdrawal of the bill were 
the lateness of the session and the unpopularity of the measure, which 
was evinced in no small degree by the Liberal side of the House, for of 
ninety notices of amendment which had been given, seventy came from 
gentlemen on that side. But he protested against its being asserted that 
because this bill was rejected there was a real indifference to Parliament- 
ary Reform. Tracing the history of the last Reform Bills, he attributed 
their failure to the fact that the people saw the difference between a real 
refurm and that factitious demand for it which was created only for the 
purposes of those who believed it to be the means of retaining them in 
power. As tothe present bill, he elaborately argued that it was lost 
solely by the general and universal dissatisfaction which it had excited. 
In reference to an indication of Lord John Russell that he would bring 
in another Reform Bill, he warned him against damaging the only free 
constitution in Europe by implying that it required to be amended every 
twenty years, and to be extended always in a downward direction. 

“It is no light thing for fhe noble lord to promulgate the doctrine that 
it is a legitimate function of the statesmen of this country once every 
twenty years to remodel the constitution; to act on the principle of effect- 
ing a new distribution of political power always in one direction, giving 
less and less influence to intelligence and property, and more qower 
to mere numbers. It is no light thing to promulgate the fatal principle 
| that such a constitution as that of England can only be expanded in a 
| downward direction. I concur in the opinion expressed by the right 
| honourable gentleman, that this may be the last occasion on which for 
some time to come we may have an opportunity of discussing the 
question of Reform, and I cannot help saying, what we are all well 
aware of, that this Reform Bill did not emanate from the people, that it did 
not arise from the aspirations of the unenfranchised classes, It arose from 
official rivalries and Ministerial necessities. (Cheers.) It arose from the 
political and party chiefs racing and wrestling for power, endeavouring to 
outbuy each other in bidding for the support of a political minority that held 
the balance between the great powers in the State. (Cheers.) And while 
that political minority, that party, as regards its representation of national 
| opinion, is the least important party in the State, it still has ruled the 
Cabinet, is has ruled the House of Commons, it has ruled the country, for 
its support wasa political necessity to Ministers, who dreaded reform very 
much, but dreaded exclusion from office still more.’’ (Cheers.) 

After some further conversation, the amendment and the motion were 
withdrawn. Mr. Dicny Seymovr—Is the order of the day dis- 
charged?” 

The Sreaxrr.—“ The amendment is withdrawn, this motion is with- 
drawn, and the bill is withdrawn.” (A laugh.) 

Anouition or THE Locat Inpian Army, 

Sir Cuan.es Woop moved for leave to introduce a bill repealing the 
powers possessed by the Secretary of State for India, to raise men in 
this country for local service in India. The bill consists of one clause 

for the purpose of testing the me of the House. The Council of 
| India do not concur in the plan, but if adopted have pledged themselves 
to carry it out. Having described the character of the armies in India, 
Sir Charles said the question is, shall we maintain a separate European 
force for local service in India, or shall the European troops in India 
form part of the Queen's eneral army? Last session Ministers were 
prepared to maintain a local army, but events have occurred since w hich 
have made them change their opinions. They were desirous to main- 
tain the local army ; they were considering Lord Canning’s plan of con- 
stituting that army two-thirds of the whole force in India, when the 
news of the mutiny arrived. When the Company governed India, 
reasons might be advanced for having a Company's army, but now those 
reasons tell the other way. Sir Charles quoted Lord Elphinstone and 
others in favour of amalgamation. Then he dwelt at great length on 
the inferior discipline of the Local Europeans, quoted severe remarks on 
their insubordination from the pens of Lord Clyde, Sir William Mans- 
field, Sir John Lawrence, Sir James Outram, Sir Hugh Rose, and Lord 
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Elphinstone, dwelling at great length on the dangers of combination 
among these men, on the jealousies between the two armies, and in- 
ferring that there could be neither political nor military safety so long 
as the Local Europeans were maintained, He decried the argument 
that if India were held by one army, that army in times of imperial 
danger would be withdrawn to the peril of India ; and he contended that 
the small difference of cost in favour of the local troops was outweighed 
by the efficiency of the troops that cost a few thousands more. hat 
he said of the union of the local and general army does not imply any 
change in the Native Army. 

In the course of his subsequent remarks, Sir Charles proposed to put 
an end to the practice of taking away officers from their regiments and 

lacing them on staff employ, by forming an unattached staff corps, se- 

ted from among the young men serving with the regiments in India. 
He also said, that it has been agreed that the Native Army shall be or- 
ganized on what is called the irregular system :— 

“* Every officer of the Indian Army will, if he chooses, have the power of 
exchanging into the line, and will be eligible for command in any part of 
the world. Thus the general plan will be, that the European regiments 
will form part of the Queen's Army, the existing officers retaining their po- 
sitions, rising by seniority, as they do now ; that officers will be eligible for 
=— service, rising by seniority to the rank of captain, and afterwards 

; selection tothe rank of major and lieutenant-colonel ; that the existing 
officers of the Indian Army will be employed either as they are now in the 
regular regiments, or in various situations on the staff; an that ultimately 
vacancies in the staff corps will be filled up by candidates selected from the 
Queen’s general army. That is an outline of the scheme for the regulation 
of the Indian Army. I must deny that this is exclusively an Indian ques- 
tion; and I maintain that both on Indian and on Imperial grounds the 
course to pursue is that upon which the Government has resolved. 
quite true that the mutiny of the Sepoys is over, and that tranquillity is 
restored ; but I confess that there are still some grounds for solicitude. 
The confidence which once prevailed is shaken, and, what is still more 
alarming, I am afraid that there is considerable estrangement between the 
races. Therefore, it is essential, in the first place, to put on a footing which 
cannot be shaken by our military superiority. The rebellion was put down 
by the unparalleled bravery of our forces, and we have vindicated and es- 
tablished our superiority ; but I hold that that must be maintained so _po- 
tent and evident that none shall question the efficiency of our arms. I am 
far from meaning that we should not endeavour to make use of conciliatory 
means. We are bound to show the Natives that we are their friends and 
benefactors, and that they would lose by a change. I believe that such a 
course of proceeding is essential to the maintenance of our power in India, 
I am anxious, however, not to place everything upon mere force, or upon 
the authority of the Government, but to depend likewise upon measures of 
improvement and upon the influence of reason. Still, to be able to act in 
this way they must feel, and we must feel, that we are not to be shaken in 
our mailitary ascendancy. It must be felt that our rule is fixed, so that we 
may be enabled to extend those blessings to India which I believe it is our 
destiny to confer.”’ 

Mr. D, Srymove and Lord Sraney rose to move the adjournment of 
the debate. Sir Cuantes Woop begged hard for leave to introduce his 
bill, but did not succeed in obtaining it ; and the debate was adjourned 
until next Thursday. 

Tue Government or Napves. 

Mr. H. B, Suertpan asked Lord Palmerston a variety of questions 
bearing on the protection to be afforded to British subjects in Sicily and 
the relations of the Government to the King of Naples. 

Lord Patmenrston said :— 

** In answer to my honourable friend, I have to state that my noble friend 
at the head of the Foreign Department has requested the Admiralty to sta- 
tion one ship of war at Marsala, one at Messirfa, and one at Palermo, and 
four ships are to be stationed in the Bay of Naples, all for the purpose of 
affording shelter to the British subjects who may require it. I hope that 
distribution may be sufficient and satisfactory. With regard to the second 
question, we understand that the Government of Naples has sent an agent 
to Paris and London, who may very shortly—within two days—be expected 
to arrive here, for the purpose of making certain communications to the two 
Governments of France and England. I trust the House will not for a mo- 
ment doubt that in our communications to that envoy we shall express to 
him those feelings which her Majesty’s Government, in common with every- 
body in this country, entertain with regard to the barbarities which have 
been perpetrated at Palermo—barbarities really disgraceful to the present 
age and civilization. (Cheers.) With regard to any expectations that such 
a representation may have any beneficial effect on the future conduct of the 
Government of Naples, I cannot venture to lead the House to entertain any 
very sanguine hope. That Government is far more likely to do that which 
happened at the sack and massacre of Perugia, where the officer who 
committed those atrocities received promotion at the hands of the 
Papal Government. It is more likely that the naval and military 
officers who conducted the operations at Palermo, instead of reprimand 
and punishment, will receive tokens of reward from the Royal Government 
of Naples. With regard to the last question we know that the Government 
of Naples has applied for assistance to its foreign allies—assistance in the 
shape of a guarantee to the King of Naples of the possession of the Two 
Sicilies. Austria has peremptorily and positively refused to interfere in 
the affairs of Naples. We have every reason to believe that the determina- 
tion of the Government of France is similar to that of Austria, and I need 
not say what is the feeling of the British Government upon a matter of that 
kind. It is the fault and fortune of Governments like those of Rome and 
Naples, when, by the eruelties and atrocities committed under their au- 
thority, their subjects have been driven to desperation and have revolted, 
that they appeal to all friendly Powers for assistance to remove the men 
who are the authors and instigators of the revolution. Those Governments 
forget that they themselves are the real and original authors and insti- 
gators of those revolutionary movements, and if their prayer were granted, 
and steps taken to accomplish the object they desired, unless, which is very 
unlikely, they were prepared to alter their own courses, the first, most ef- 
fectual, and only necessary step would be their own removal.” 

Tue Insurrection 1n New ZEALanp. 

In answer to a question from the Earl of Carnarvon, the Duke of 
NewcastLe said ke could not assert the incorrectness of the accounts in 
the newspapers respecting the insurrection in New Zealand, because the 
mail vid Southampton had not arrived. A despatch vii Marseilles cor- 
roborated the accounts in the newspapers. 

He could not suffer the opportunity to pass without expressing the admi- 
ration he felt at the conduct of the volunteers in these colonies. This 
newly-formed force, which was extending as widely in our colonies as in 
this country, had offered to embark for New Zealand, and leave their homes 
and families, if called upon, to put down the insurrection. (Cheers.) In 
all our colonies, in North America, Australia, and elsewhere, a desire for 


It is | 





self-defence and to act as an were now doing was manifested 
Standing there as Secretary of State for the Colonies, he was bound to bear 
testimony to the zeal and alacrit with which the volunteers had come for. 
ward in this distant part of the globe, and their readiness to act locally in the 
only instance in which their services had yet been wanted. 

Tue Wrve Licence Brix. 

On the motion for the third reading of the Refreshment Houses ang 
Wine Licences Bill. Lord Denman moved and the Earl of Doxovex. 
MoRE seconded an amendment that the bill should be read a second time 
that day six months. The objection of the mover was the bill was an 
unwise measure; the objection of the seconder, that it was informa], 
On a division, the amendment was negatived by 36 to 2. Lord Donough. 
more did not vote; the “tellers,” Lord Denman and Lord Harrington, 
had no one to tell. The bill was read a third time and passed. ’ 


Tue Income-Tax. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply on Thursday, Mr. 
Wuattey brought under notice the present mode of assessing the In. 
come and Property-Tax, and — that year after year was per. 
mitted to elapse without any effort being made to remove its manifold 
inequalities and injustice. 

Sir F, Gotpsmip expressed his hope that the subject would not escape 
the serious attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, so that when 
he brought forward his budget next year some steps might be taken to 
eliminate the more serious objections to the tax. Mr. Pottarp-Up. 
avuHart and Mr. Westueap also made representations as to the hari. 
ship inflicted on individuals by the present mode of assessing the tax, 

Mr. GuapstonE said he was quite ready to admit that there were 
many inequalities in the Income-tax—some incidental to all taxes, and 
others peculiar to itself. It should, however, be remembered that if re. 
lief were given to one class, it could only be done by placing the burden 
upon another. When last he filled the office of Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer the subject underwent careful consideration by the Government, 
with a view to effecting a readjustment of the impost, but the conclusion 
to which they arrived was that no readjustment could be made of the 
distinction between permanent and precarious incomes without inflicti 
greater injustice than that of which complaint wasnow made. He wished 
it, however, to be understood, that if any honourable Member more for- 
tunate than himself were ingenious enough to devise some system which 
would meet the difficulty, he would be very happy to assist in carrying 
it out. 

Sir Henry Witiovensy agreed with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that it would be impossible to impose the tax in such a manner 
as to do justice to all classes. Under these circumstances, he thought 
the less we had of the tax the better. 

Nava Arrarrs. 

Admiral Duncomse moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty, and the various duties devolving 
thereon. Disclaiming any desire to throw blame upon any particular 
Administration, he said the only object which he had in view was to 
improve the sufficiency of the service, and to render its operation less 
burdensome upon the country, With this view he suggested that the 
Board should consist of naval officers, with the exception of the first 
Lord, and that the Comptroller-General of the Navy should be added to 
the Board. 

Lord CLrarence Pacer opposed the motion, although he was not pre- 
pared to say that the constitution of the Board of Admiralty was as 
satisfactory as he could desire to see it. ‘There were already no fewer 
than four inquiries in progress with relation to various branches of the 
department, all of which had received the approbation of the Board—a 
proof that there was no desire to avoid inquiry. 

Mr. Osnorne supported the motion, at observed that the charges 
which Lord Clarence Paget had himself brought against the Admiralty 
had done much to engender that distrust which now existed in the public 
mind with regard to the administration of that department. 

Sir Joun Paxrnerton said he was inclined to agree in some of the 
suggestions of Admiral Duncombe; at the same time he thought it more 
desirable that whatever inquiry should be made should be conducted, 
not by a Committee of the House, but by a Royal Commission. 

Sir Cuar.es Narrer and Mr. Linpsay warmly supported the motion. 
Appealed to by Mr. Bentrncx, Sir Cxartes Woop defended the course 
he took in hauling up the gunboats at Haslar, a course which the naval 
lords approved. He expressed a strong opinion, to the effect that a large 
proportion of the business of the Admiralty does not require any naval 
knowledge at all. He denied that political motives had influened him 
in making appointments, and ended by this emphatic compliment to the 
constitution of the Board : — 

‘* T was five years Secretary of the Admiralty, and three First Lord. Ihave 
been at the Treasury, at the Board of Control, and now at the India Office, 
and I can conscientiously say that the transaction of business at the Ad- 
miralty is more rapid and satisfactory than at any other Board of which I 
have had experience.” 

After some further discussion, the House growing impatient, the 
motion was withdrawn; Admiral Duncomps reserving his right to re- 
new it early next session. 

A discussion on naval affairs in general arose on Thursday, on the 
motion for going into Committee of Supply on the Naval Estimates. 
Mr. Lrnpsay moved that, “ with a view to greater efficiency in war, and 
less expenditure in peace, more prompt and effective measures should be 
adopted to complete the reserves of Marines and seamen for her Majesty's 
Navy.” Mr. Lindsay seemed to think that if we had a proper reserve, 
we should not be obliged to keep such a number of ships in commission 
in order to keep the crews together. He recommended that honorary 
rank should be given to officers of the merchant service, a measure which 
would cause them to induce men to join the Naval Reserve. The ar- 
ticles of war, too, are severe, and deter men from joining the Navy. 
Lord Crarence Pacer could not consent to the resolution. The 
Admiralty have determined to obtain only first-class men, and consider- 
ing that fact, and the brief time that has elapsed, fair progress has been 
made in raising the reserve. There are 9000 boys in the fleet, the 
greater part of whom will make first-rate seamen. The whole number of 
the reserves, including Coast Guard, Naval Brigade, Royal Naval Coast 
Volunteers, and Marines on shore, was 23,831, including officers. Ifthe 
public, he observed, would only wait patiently, they would find the Navy 
on a satisfactory footing. No exertion should be spared to get up the 
reserves to the required number as soon as possible, The Duke of 
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Somerset intends to _—. in a bill modifying the Articles of War. Sir 
Cuartes Napier and Mr. Bentinck urged upon the Government the 
necessity of manning the Navy, and raising the reserve at all costs, and 
denounced the scheme of fortification recommended by the Defence Cum- 
mission as useless. 

Ultimately, the motion was negatived without a division. 

In Committee of Supply on the Naval Estimates, Lord CLarencr 
Pacer explained a scheme of retiring allowances and promotions, in 
moving a vote to carry it out. 

They proposed that captains who had arrived at the age of sixty, and who 
had never served in their present rank, if they were now receiving 10s. 6d. 
a day, should be advanced to 18s, ; if 12s, 6d. or 14s. 6d., to 20s., and should 
assume the rank of seniority by the time their seniority would have entitled 
them to it had they remained on the active list. Then, as to commanders, 
they proposed that this class, at the age of sixty, should retire with the rank 
of captain, receiving re according to their length of sea-service. They 
proposed that the half-pay should increase according to the length of sea- 
service, and this wus a totally new feature in the payment of the navy. Up 
to the present time half-pay was irrespective of service, so that an officer 
living at home at his ease would receive the same as an officer who had 

nt all his years at sea. All commanders who had not reached the age of 
sixty, but who had not been employed within fifteen years, would be placed 
on the retired list, on pay proportioned to the amount of their sea-service. 
Commanders of under nine years sea-service would receive the halfpay they 
got on retiring; above nine years and under twelve, 10s. 6d., that was an 
increase of two shillings; above twelve years and under fifteen, 12s. 67. ; 
above fifteen and under twenty, 14s. 6d. ; above twenty years, 16s. 6d. Ser- 
vice in ceost-guel, mail or transport service, would count three years for 
one. Then they had to deal with the lieutenants. Like the commanders 
they would retire at sixty, with the rank of commanders, and have pay 
according to sea-service. Under six years they would have half-pay the same 
as at the time of retirement; above six and less than nine years, 7s.; nine 
and under twelve, 8s. 6¢.; above twelve and under fifteen, 10s.; above 
fifteen, 1ls. 6¢. They proposed that no further addition from the active list 
should be made to the retired list of commanders, but they proposed to im- 
prove also the half-pay of the active list. There were plenty of commanders 
ge oy ployment ; the difficulty was as regarded lieutenants on the active 
list. e lieutenants were constantly on service, and doing good service, 
but many who had served for years were without the slightest prospect of 

romotion, and when on shore they got no more half-pay than those who 

not served at all. They proposed, then, as an encouragement for ser- 
vice on the active list, that there should be an increase of half-pay according 
to length of sea-service. 

Sir Jounn Paxinetoy, Mr. Henry, Sir Cuan rs Narrer, Sir 
Micuari Stymovur, and others took exception to the scheme, on the 
ground that it was not sufficiently comprehensive, and did not include 
flag-officers, and ultimately the debate was adjourned, and the Chairman 
reported progress. 

Licut Weient Ractive. 

Lord Repespate moved the second reading of the Light Weight 
Racing Bill on Monday ; Lord Denny having presented a petition from 
the Jockey Club against it when the order was read. Lord Reprspate 
proposed to fix the minimum weight to be carried by racehorses at six 
stone. It is now the practice to run horses of all ages together, and to 
weight them by the process called handicapping. The consequence is 
that the lightest weight is as low as four stone four pounds. The horses 
are run very young, their jockeys are mere boys, These handicap races 
are great gambling speculations, and Lord Redesdale thought he should 
protect the boys, prevent gambling, and improve the breed of horses, 
which, he contends, has been deteriorated by the practice. Thinking 
that the Jockey Club would not act, he brought in this bill. 

The Duke of Beavrorr moved that the bill should be read a second 
time that day three months, on the ground that it would not effect the 
objects proposed, and was not in itself a fit subject for legislation. The 
Earl of Wincuersra spoke against the bill. The Marquis of Cranni- 
CARDE supported it, feeling strongly the call of humanity. Factory 
children are protected, why not small jockeys? Earl Granvitte, in an 
amusing speech, shewed that there was no ground of comparison between 
factory children and jockeys; that the bill would not put down mal- 

racticcs; and that it is an unprecedented act of legislation. It had 
tter be left to the Jockey Club :— 

* An old maxim, ‘ De minimis non curat lex,’ which I think may fairly 
be translated, ‘ Do not legislate for feather weights.’” (Laughter and 
cheers.) 

In his opinion the breed of horses has not deteriorated. This is one 
of the complaints which is constantly made and never substantiated. 

The Earl of Derny followed in the same strain, interspersing his 
jocular remarks with some interesting information. Showing that the 

ill would not prevent rascality on the turf, he admitted that horses are 
now brought out to race at a much earlier period than they were thirty 
years ago. In 1829 out of 528 winning horses only fifty-five were two 
year olds. In 1859 out of 1666 horses started for different races, 588 
were two year olds. 

“When my noble friend says that horses that cannot carry 6st. ought 
not to be kept in training, and are good for nothing, I assure him he is quite 





| had agreed to effect that abolition, for which purpos 


| nearly the whole of the time in debating two clauses. 


are entered without reference to their carrying light weights, or to their 
competency to stand the work, because being brought out as two year olds, 
they may, over a long course, have an advantage and answer the purpose of 
gambling, and winning the large stakes which are attached to these two 
year old races. I do not wish to put down all two year old races by legisla- 
tion, but I should like to induce members of the turf, in the interest of the 
turf and of the breeders of horses, to see if some intervention and regulation 
are not possible. Ifnot, your lordships would do much better absolutely to 
prohibit all two year old races than to raise the weights of the jockeys.” 
(Cheers.) Lord Derby stated that the Jockey Club have the subject under 
consideration with a view to raise the minimum weights, 
The bill was withdrawn. 


Tue Census Bitz. Sir Cuartes Doveras inquired whether the Go- 
vernment intended to withdraw the clause in the Census Bill relating to 
the collection of statistics with regard to the religious opinions of the 
people ? 

Sir Grorce Lewis said that the penalty clause would be withdrawn, so 
that it would be optional with the public to state, not their religious 
‘* opinions,”’ but their professions. 

Union oF Benerices. In Committee on this bill, the Bishop of Oxford 
moved the insertion of words in clause 15, prohibiting the sale of ground 
which should have been consecrated for the burial of the dead. On a divi- 
sion the amendment was negatived by 31 to 10. 

ANnNvITY-TAX., The Committee on the Edinburgh Annuity-tax Bill was 
taken at a morning sitting on Tuesday. Several amendments were proposed, 
but few succeeded. On clause 5, Mr. BLACKBURN moved the insertion of words 
to the effect that the property of the churches should betransferred from the 
Town Council to the Commissioners, who are to administer their affairs. 
Negatived by 78 to 40. Mr. LockHArt carried an amendment without a 
division, setting apart a tenth of the sittings as free sittings. On clause 8, 
Mr. BLAcKRURN proposed that the sum to be raised should be fixed at 
4500/. instead of 4200/7, Negatived by 89 to 58. On clause 10, Mr. Murr 

yroposed an amendment throwing the tax on the proprietors. Negatived 

vy 85 to 53. 

At clause 11, the chairman reported progress. Further progress was 
made on Friday. 

Foreign Wines. In reply to some remarks from Lord MonrraG ie, who 
had a notice of motion on the subject of wines, which be postponed, Earl GRAN- 
VILLF said that with regard to Portugal there existed certain fiseal restrie- 
tions in respect to the wines of that country, the abolition of which would 
be of the greatest importance to the trade, and the Portuguese Government 
they had brought in 
a bill. With regard to Spain, the Government had not entered yet into 
official communications on the subject, but he believed that that country was 
not actuated by any inimical feeling. 

MINEs AND Miners. The House went into Committee on the Mines 
Regulation and Inspection Bill at the Wednesday sitting, and oeeupied 
On clause 1, pro- 


| viding that no boy under twelve years of age should be employed in mines, 


| KINNAIRD renewed his amendment. 


| Garibaldi signed the capitulation. 


Mr. PaGut moved an amendment, fixing the age at thirteen. He is a con- 


vert to the ten hours’ legislation, and desires to extend to children employed 
in mines the benefits conferred on factory children. Mr, CLivi eoene 
the amendment, as it would deprive the coal-owners of much valuable la- 


bour. Mr. Lippe. opposed the amendment on behalf of the coal-owners 
whom he represents. Mr, Apprriry desired to tpone all legislation, 
having in view a comprehensive statute affecting all children. The debate 
was continued on these various grounds; but on a division, the amendment 
was negatived by 178 to 71. Mr. Krxnxarrp then moved that boys under 
the age of ten should not be kept at work longer than eight hours a day. 
Negatived by 180 to 91. The clause was agreed to. On clause 2, Mr. 
It was negatived by 146 to77. The 
Chairman then reported progress, 


THE WAK IN SICILY. 

For the present, the war has terminated with the capitulation of Pa- 
lermo. We are net yet in possession of details, but the fact is beyond 
dispute. On the 6th, after due negotiation, General Letitia and General 
The royal troops were to embark, 


| with their arms and baggage, and encamp, until their departure, on 


mistaken, for 1 could mention horses that with six stone on their backs | 


can’t live at a racing pace for three minutes, but yet are competent to carry 
my noble friend over a cross country for hours, and to keep up with the 
hounds. You cannot, in all cases, have lasting qualitics accompanied by 
the enormous effort and great speed of racing, but it does not follow because 
a horse cannot carry six stone in a mile and a half race and live, that he 
belongs to an inferior class of animals, and is incapable of being made use- 
ful for hunting purposes. My noble friend says it is more difficult to get 
good hunters now than it used to be; but I must remind him that hunting 
is a very different thing now from what it formerly was. Perhaps my 
noble friend would like to turn out at six in the morning, go on a long, slow 
drag before he found his fox, and then ride after it at six or seven miles an 
hour for the remainder of the day. If he wants a class of horses suited for 
that kind of work, I admit he would not find them in handicaps. But if 
he inquires how horses can best combine bone, blood, speed, and endurance, 
I believe that the character of English horses never stood higher, and that 
in these qualities they are unmatched by any country in the world. 
a 2 ewe I do not deny that there are evils inseparable from handi- 
caps, I regret their prevalence, but they do not ional either on the light- 
ness or the heaviness of the weights, but on the character of the horses 
themselves. That which is really the cause of a great deal of the evil and 
the deterioration in the breed of horsesjs the way in which the animals are 
forced forward, owing to the vast seenediananes of two year old races. The 
consequence is that young horses are called upon for exertions far beyond 
their strength, and great numbers of horses are broken down, while others 





Monte Pellegrino. At first it was said that Admiral Mundy was to hold 
the fort at Castellamare as a guarantee, but that was soon contradicted. 
The conditions seem to have been immediately complied with, for it is 
said that on the 8th the troops and the artillery in the castle had em- 
barked, and that the remainder were encamped in the Mole, awaiting 
transports. 

The armistice, arranged on the 31st of May, was prolonged until the 
capitulation was signed, but Garibaldi was prepared to renew the combat 
at the expiry of the three days. The conditions of the armistice were 
these :— 

‘1. The suspension of hostilities shall be prolonged for three days from 
the present time (noon of the 3lst of May), at the expiration of whic h the 
General-in-chief shall send one of his aides-de-camp, in order to fix, by 
common accord, the hour for the resumption of hostilities. 2. The Royal 
Bank shall be handed over to the Representative Crespi, Secretary of State, 
in return for a proper discharge, onl the detachment which now guards it 
shall go to Castellamare, with their arms and baggage. 3. The embarkation 
of the wounded and of families shall be continued, no means being neglected 
to prevent abuses of any kind. 4. The transport of provisions shall be free 
for the two belligerent parties at all hours of the day, every proper arrange- 
ment being made that the measure shall receive full effect. 6. Permission 
is given to exchange the prisoners Mosto and Revilsa, for the first lieute- 
nant-colonel and another ofticer—for instance, Captain Grasso.”’ 

It is confidently stated that Garibaldi found 24,000,000 francs in the 
Treasury. He issued several decrees organizing the public service both 
civil and military, called the whole population to arms, and formed the 
following Ministry :- ; 

Baron Pisano, Foreign Affairs; Signor Crespi, Interior and Finances ; 
Signor Orsini (a Sicilian), War; Abbé Coligni, Public Worship. 

Beyond these bare generalities we are not able to go. The documents 
which have found their way into the papers relate almost entirely to the 
organization of the country under Garibaldi, who acts in the name of 
Victor Emmanuel. There are also some spirited appeals to the patriotism 
of the pt ople. : 

The soldiery, before they quitted the place, committed great excesses, 
especially the foreign battalions. The evacuation of Trapani, Catania, 
and Girgenti is confirmed. At all these places, the troops behaved like 
worthy slaves of their master, the King of Naples, and left behind hor- 
rible proofs of their barbarous character. Messina, and it may be Sy- 
racuse, are the only places in Sicily held by the Neapolitans. 
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There have been various reports of the embarkation of volunteers at 
Genoa. It is stated that they sail under the American flag; and the 
number ready to go to Sicily is estimated to be 30,000. The Neapoli- 
tans boast of having captured two steamers laden with “troops and 
munitions,” 

The King of Naples, foiled in war, has had recourse to diplomacy. 
On this head we have some interesting telegrams which we give as news 
simply, feeling that although they indicate the perplexity reigning at 
Naples, they are not to be entirely relied upon :— 

* Rome, June 8, (Evening.)—The Commander Martino, Neapolitan Am- 
bassador at Rome, has returned from Gaeta and set out for Paris.’’ 

** Naples, June 9, (vid Marscilles.)\—The promulgation of a constitution 
framed according to that of France is expected shortly.” 

** Vienna, June 9, (Evening.)—A few days ago Signor Carafa, the Nea- 
politan Minister, assembled the Ambassadors of the great Powers, and de- 


Sicily, they should not recognize the annexation, but that the possession of 
Sicily should be guaranteed to Naples. The representatives of the Powers 
refused to enter into any engagements. The hing of Naples has recently 
demanded on Anglo-French intervention, which was likewise refused.” 

** Vienna, June 10.—Prince Petrulla, the Neapolitan Minister here, has 
received by courier an autograph letter from his Sovereign. In this letter 
his Majesty engages himself solemnly—lst. To eail to his council men en- 
joying public confidence. 2d. To reconstitute a Government for guarantee- 
ing the faithful and conscientious execution of the laws, as well as the sup- 
pression of abuses. 3d. To proclaim a general amnesty. 

‘* His Majesty hopes that in consideration of these guarantees, European 
diplomacy will no longer refuse to interfere in his favour against the revolu- 
tion.” 

** Naples, June 10, (Evening.)—Count Aquila, uncle of the King, 
strongly insists that an Italian policy and liberal institutions should be ear- 
ried out, and hopes that his policy will be agreed to by the King.” 

“ Turin, June 12.—By ratifying an armistice between General Lanza 
and Garibaldi, the King of Naples has removed the principal obstacle which 
prevented foreign mediation. From the moment that the King of Naples 
treats with the Sicilian revolutionary party as one Power with another, 
mediation becomes possible without infringing upon diplomatic formalities. 
This explains the sending of the Commander de Martino to Paris, who is 
charged on the part of Francis II. to submit the bases and the guarantees 
for the personal mediation repeatedly invoked by his Majesty from Napoleon 
III. Although authorizing the Commander de Martino to come to Paris, 
the Emperor of the French reserves to himself the liberty of not coming to a 
decision until after having received positive overtures from the Neapolitan 
Envoy. At all events, the Court of the Tuileries does not wish to under- 
take any mediation unless in concert with England and with the other great 
Powers, 

“* Turin, June 12.—M. de Martino, the Neapolitan Envoy, is intrusted 
with detailed instructions for brief and urgent negotiations with the Em- 
peror Napoleon. The following are the bases on which the King of Naples 
consents, at least for the present, to an arrangement with the Sicilian in- 
surrectionists :— 

‘* Francis IT. is ready to engage himself to grant a liberal Constitution, on 
the broadest basis, to Sicily, and to be also applied to the whole kingdom. 
Should the Sicilians desire a distinct and ipiepentent existence, the King 
woui:’ extend his concessions so far as to place Sicily in a position similar 
to that of the Duchy of Luxembourg. 

“*The attitude of Count Cavour leaves, however, little hope of a solution 
favourable to the King of Naples. Garibaldi being triumphant, Count 
Cavour now requests the Cabinet of the Tuileries to adopt, in regard to 
Sicily, the policy followed in reference to Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the 
Legations. This request has only been confidentially made to the Emperor 
Napoleon. Count Cavour has addressed an official despatch to the Cheva- 
lier Nigra, who communicated its contents to M. Thouvenel about four days 
ago. In this despatch, Count Cavour expresses a hope that France will 
not, in any way, interfere in the affairs of Sicily. He reminds the French 
Cabinet that the principle of non-intervention in Italy, as contained in the 
celebrated note of Lord John Russell, has been officially accepted by the 


the Princess Alice, and the Count of Flanders, the Queen has visited the 
Italian Opera and the Haymarket Theatre. The Prince Consort has 
visited the British Institution. 

The list of her Majesty's guests includes the names-of the King of the 
Belgians, the Princess Alice, the Count of Flanders, Prince Frederick of 
the Netherlands and the Princess Marie, Prince Julius and Prince John 
of Holstein Glucksburg, the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, the Belgian 
Minister, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl and Countess of Derby 
and Lady Emma Stanley, and Sir Hamilton and Lady Seymour. 


Che Airtropalis. 
A deputation of gentlemen connected with the Conservative party, in- 
cluding Mr. Disraeli himself, waited upon Lord Palmerston on Tuesday, to 


manded that, in the event of Garibaldi proclaiming the King of Sardinia in beg that he would retain the provision in the Census Bill, calling for g 


return of religious opinions. Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. Disraeli, Mr, 
Beresford Hope, and others spoke to the Premier. Lord Palmerston, 
having stated to his audience the substance of what occurred when a 
deputation of Dissenters had waited upon him, said :— 

he return obtained by the last census merely gave a statement of the 
number of persons who, on a particular day, attended religious worship, and 
this was of course liable to fluctuations, the relative state of health and sick. 
ness for example, fine weather or bad—in fact, it indicated nothing but the 
accidental presence of Drage at particular places of — If it should 
be thought right to add to the enumeration of persons belonging to the 
different religious denominations a statement of the number of sittings at 
each place of worship, he was not prepared to say that that might not be a 
very great addition. It might also show what was the zeal of each denomj- 
nation in regard to establishing means of worship in proportion to their 
actual numbers. It certainly might be a question whether penalties should 
be inflicted upon those who, from conscientious motives, did not wish to 
have their religious opinions inquired into, but he had always understood 
that men were proud in acknowledging the sincere convictions by which 
they were animated, It must be recollected that the last census, by requir- 
ing a statement of the buildings of the different denominations, did to some 
extent enter upon an inquiry as to religious opinions, because each building 
was returned as be!onging to one or other of the religious denominations. He 
saw no reason for departing from the proposed form of enumeration— (cheers) 
—and it appeared to him that no religious person could have any good 
reason for taking offence at it. The object was simply to ascertain a fact 
which would be of great importance as the foundation of legislative action, 
The only other points which he thought they had to consider were, first, 
that mentioned by the Home Secretary a few evenings since, namely, 
whether it might not be expedient to exempt from penalties conscientious 
persons who had objections to answer inquiries; and, secondly, whether, in 
addition to the enumeration of persons belonging to different sects, it might 
not be useful to know the number of sittings in the different buildings em- 
ployed for religious worship, 

Mr. Beresford Hope, in expressing the gratification the deputation felt 
in his lordship’s answer to their representations, said he hoped that the 
census would be taken by Government enumerators, and not left to the 
different denominations, The deputation then retired. 

The same evening, a large number of Dissenters, including many 
Members of Parliament, held a meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Mr, 
Edward Baines in the chair, and passed some emphatic resolutions against 
the clause, declared to be an unwarrantable interference with personal 
liberty. 


The adjourned meeting of Old Westminsters to consider the propriety 
of removing the school drew together a large number of prominent public 
men. The Dean of Westminster presided. Having repeated the as- 
surance given on the former occasion, that the Dean and Chapter, with- 
out in the least abdicating their responsibility as guardians of the school, 
were desirous to express no conclusion of their own on the — but 





French Government.”’ 

The Neapolitan soldiers at Syracuse grossly outraged the British Con- 
sulate. A corporal with three soldiers issued, in a menacing manner, 
from the grand house Fontana Aretusa, and the four proceeded to the 
house of the Vice-Consul, which they attempted to invade; they even- 
tually violated his domicile, and, after having broken open the door, fired 
three musket shots at the wife of the Vice-Consul, whilst her husband 
was menaced with death. The whole Consular body has indignantly 
protested against this atrocity. 

A letter from Genoa in the Indépendence Belge, professes to give some 
interesting details on the embarkation of reinforcements for Garibaldi. 
It is dated the 9th :— 

‘*A great number of volunteers left Genoa tonight for Sicily. No less | 
than five steamers and three sailing vessels were required to convey them. 
I think there must have been at least from 6000 to 7000. Most of them had 
a rifle, or musket, and fifty-five cartridges. There was embarked, besides, 
a large store of arms and munitions, and 600 barrels of powder. This time, 
the embarkation took place near Conegliano, and the place of assembling 
was in the grounds of Ara Ponsoni. During the whole of the day, Genoa 
swarmed with volunteers collected from all classes of society, including the 
highest. The constant movement, and the variety of costume, gave a most 
picturesque and animated appearance to the town. In the evening, all the 
carriages in Genoa were seen moving in the direction of the gate of the 
Lantern, towards the place of embarkation. The omnibuses were all in re- 
quisition, and everybody was on the spot in good time.” 


—— 


Che Court. 
Tue Qveen held a Court and Privy Council at Buckingham Palace 
on Saturday. At the Privy Council, Dr. Longley, Archbishop designate 
of York, was sworn of the Privy Council. Mr. Arthur Helps was 
sworn in Clerk of the Privy Council, in the room of the Honourable 
William Bathurst. Mr. Edmund Stephen Harrison was sworn in as 
Deputy Clerk. At the Court, Dr. Wigram did homage on his appoint- | 
ment as Bishop of Rochester. The Bishop of Antigua, General Dupuy, 
Minister for Hayti, Mr. Wyke, British Minister in Mexico, Earl Gran- 
ville, Lord John Russell, Viscount Palmerston, and Sir G. C, Lewis, had | 
audiences of the Queen. 
Her Majesty held an Investiture of the Bath at Buckingham Palace 
on Monday, when {hte tame persons were invested with the | 





insignia of the Order. [Their names have already appeared at different 
times.] On Tuesday the Queen held a Drawing-room at St. James's 
Palace, and on Wednesday her Majesty gave a Concert at Buckingham 
Palace. Accompanied by the Prince Consort, the King of the Belgians, 


solely to elicit a final utterance of opinion on the subject from Old West- 
minsters, he called upon the Archbishop designate of York to open the 
discussion. In a specch of great taste and feeling, acknowledging the 
great benefits which he had derived from Westminster, Dr. Longley 
strongly advocated the removal of the school as the only means of re- 
storing it to its pristine vigour. The Archbishop was followed by Sir 
George Rose, who deprecated the removal as likely to violate the —_ 
loci. A very long and animated discussion followed, in which Dr. Will- 
son declared that the site of the schovl was preéminently healthy, and 
that the neighbourhood in this respect had much improved of late years. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, though inclining to removal, thought that 
further information and inquiry was necessary, in order that no step 
might be taken in the dark. The Marquis of Westminster was against 
removal ; Lord John Russell was for removal, but thought a committee 
of Old Westminsters should be appointed to consider and report on the 
subject. Lords Stradbroke and Llanover and Lord Charles Russell fol- 
lowed decidedly for removal, while Sir David Dundas and Sir Walter 
Stirling were warmly against it. Dr. Cureton, as one of the canons and 
as rector of St. Margaret’s, thought that the school could not be removed 
without injury to the vested rights of the city, created by the statutes fof 
the Royal Foundress. Lord Ebury, without venturing to repeat the pro- 
posal which was so distasteful to the former meeting, produced statistics 
which, apparently to his satisfaction, proved his point. The result of 
the whole discussion was that an influential committee of Old Westmin- 
sters was formed to consider on the best means of improving the school 
on its present site ; and, if that should be found impracticable, to — 
on the feasibility of its removal. The meeting which lasted nearly four 
hours, was concluded by a hearty vote of thanks to the Dean of West- 
minster for his ability and courtesy in the chair, 





The annual general meeting of the National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church was 
held on Thursday, at Westminster; the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
chair. There are now 10,539 schools in union with the society, 167 
having been united during the last year. The members of the society 
congratulated each other on the progress made, and Dr. Sumner and Sir 
J. Ray Shuttleworth pointed out that though much has been done, much 
remains to be done. 

The annual festival of the Royal Caledonian Asylum was held on 
Saturday. It was attended by many distinguished Scotchmen, Sir 
Roderick Murchison occupyingethe chair. No less than 1350/., sub- 
scribed during the evening, attested to the sincerity of the guests. 
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The case of Nottidge versus Prince has occupied much of the time of 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart, and still waits his decision. _— » 

The facts of the case are not easily compressed. Miss Louisa Jane Not- 
tidge, a maiden lady, aged forty-four, was induced, some twelve years since, 
to transfer into the name of Mr. Henry James Prince, a sum of 5728/. 7s, 2d. 
New Three per Cent Annuities. is lady died in 1858, and it is her 
brother and administrator who now seeks to recover this sum from Mr. 
Prince, on the ground that it was part of his sister’s personal estate, and 
that it had been transferred by her into Mr. Prince’s name by the exercise, 
on his part, of “‘ undue influence,” when she was under his “ spiritual as- 
cendancy, and in a state of religious delusion with respect to him.” The 
lady in the present case, sister of the plaintiff, beeame in December, 1845, 
a disciple of Mr. Prince, ‘‘ who then and now declared himself to be a_ser- 
yant of the Lord.”” Three of her sisters were already his disciples. Who 
and what, then, is Mr. Prince? Mr. Prince was a clergyman of the Church 
of England, whose extraordinary zeal as a curate in Somersetshire and Suf- 
folk had got him into trouble with two bishops. This precarious situation, 
as an erratic curate of excessive zeal, Mr. Prince managed, by some mira- 
culous process, to convert into the comfortable and 2~ful position of the 
founder of a new and final ‘‘ dispensation,” ‘“‘opener” of a new and final 
“ eovenant,” and proprietor of an establishment described as the Aga- 

mone, or Abode of Love, where the “‘ day of grace’’ is concluded, and the 
— of judgment “‘ introduced,”’ the “ dispensation of the Spirit closed,” the 
last “‘ covenant with flesh’’ entered into, and the best of board and lodging 
provided. ‘l’o this Abode of Love it seems that Mr. Prince, the sometime 
eurate, had, in the first place, carried his rector, his rector’s wife, and in- 
come. “Brothers” and “Sisters” from time to time joined the *‘ dispensa- 
tion,” and gave up their worldly goods to the Tabernacle, and, among the 
rest, three of the sisters of Miss Louisa Jane Nottidge. These three ladies 
were prevailed upon, by successive ‘‘revelations,” to marry three 
“ brothers,”’ and in each case, the question of a settlement was overruled, 
in obedience to the declared ‘* purposes of God,."” Miss Louisa Jane Not- 
tidge, the fourth sister, at the perilous age of forty-one, went to reside in 
the neighbourhood of her sisters, and became subject to Mr. Prince's in- 
fluence, but was taken away by her brother to reside with her mother, and 
shortly afterwards, upon medical certificates, placed in a lunatic asylum, 
because she had expressed her belief *‘ that Mr. Prince was God Almighty, 
and that he had the power of conferring immortality upon her.””, Two years 
in an asylum having failed to shake her belief in Me Prince, she was re- 
leased by order of the Commissioners, in consideration of her bodily health 
beginning to fail. On the day of her release, she met her brother-in-law, 
also a ‘disciple,’ and with him went to London to transfer the Three per 
Cent Stock, standing in her name, into that of Mr. Prince. On her return 
to the Agapemone, she procured a power of attorney, and actually completed 
the transfer a fortnight after her release from the asylum. It is alleged by 
Mr. Prince, that this transfer of stock was made without any solicitation on 
his part, and without his knowledge. 

The Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer delivered judgment on 
Saturday in the much-vexed case of Swinfen verses Lord Chelmsford. The 
charge was that Lord Chelmsford, then Sir Frederic Thesiger, acting as 
counsel for Mrs. Swinfen in a disputed will case, did, without authority 
from his client compromise the case, and that he ‘‘ wrongfully and fraudu- 
lently’’ withdrew a juror. The latter charge was not sustained, and the 
Court strongly disapproved of it. At the trial the plaintiff was nonsuited, 
and this was a motion for a new trial. The Court ordered the rule to be 
discharged. The interest of the judgment lies in the statement of the law 
of barrister and client, thus stated by the Lord Chief Baron at the conclusion 
of his examination of the facts. ‘* No action lies for a prosecution, how- 
ever grounded, which has occasioned costs, unless the prosecution was also 
malicious; nor will any action lie for extra costs however unfounded a suit 
may be, and even though it was brought vexatiously. On these grounds, 
then, no action will lie against counsel for any act honestly done in the 
conduct or management of the cause including the withdrawing a juror, 
and that the residue of the complaint is that the defendant did a void act, 
and exposed the plaintiff to legal proceedings, for which if done bona fide no 
The words ‘ wrongful’ and ‘ fraudulent’ in the 
declaration ought to have been proved, and therefore the direction was right. 
We have assumed, for the purpose of giving judgment, that no authority in fact 
was given to the defendant to make any compromise, and even that contrary 
iastructions may have been given, and that the defendant was aware of this. It 
is not, however, to be understood that we have formed, or that we express, 
any opinion either way. If the defendant, under the circumstances we 
have assumed, be not liable in this action (as we think he is not), he would 
fortiori not be answerable if he had authority, or had reasonable ground 
for believing that he had not, and was not acting contrary to express or im- 
plied instructions. We desire also to express no opinion as to the propriety 
of an advocate in all cases adopting his own view of a case against the in- 
structions of his client, because he is not liable to an action for doing so. 
I entirely concur in the judgment of my learned brothers, and in the rea- 
sons assigned for that judgment; but my own opinion goes somewhat be- 

d theirs as to the duties and responsibilities of a barrister, and I think 
it right to express my own opinion, that, provided an advocate acts honestly 
with a view to the interests of his client, he is not responsible at all in an 
action. It seems admitted on all hands that he is not responsible for igno- 
rance of law, or any mistake in fact, or for being less eloquent or less astute 
than he was expected to be. According to my view of the law, a barrister 
acting with perfect good faith, and with a single view to the interests of his 
client, is not responsible for any mistake or indiscretion or error of judg- 
ment of any sort; and if he imagines he has authority to make a compro- 
mise when he really has not, this is a mistake either in law or fact; or if, 
in spite of instructions to the contrary, he enters into a compromise, believ- 
ing that it is the best course to take, and that the interests of his client re- 
quire it, this is but an indiscretion or an error of judgment if done honestly, 
and it appears to me that neither for the one nor the other ean an action be 
maintained against him.”’ 

The Judge of the Arches Court has given judgment against the technical 
ebjections taken by the Reverend Mr. Bonwell to the form and substance of 
the articles exhibited against him, and has decided to proceed without al- 
lowing Mr. Bonwell liberty to appeal against his decision. 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Thursday, Henry Francis Richardson, 
late secretary to the City of London Rifle Brigade, was found guilty of em- 
bezzling money, the mee of the Colonel of the Brigade. It is estimated 
that Richardson embezzled 566/., hoping that in the confusion of his ac- 
— ay offence would not be diseovered. Sentence, four years’ penal 
servitude. 


Sir Edmund Lacon, Member for Yarmouth, has instituted a prosecution 
against one pom f Fayerman, a grocer, for perjury. The er swears that 
the Baronet gave him on a particular night a five-pound note to vote for 

im. The note bears an endorsement, stating the day on which it was given, 
the purpose for which it was given, and the name of the giver. Sir Ed- 
mund Lacon swears that he did not give any note to Fayerman, and brings 
evidence to show that on the night in question he went straight from a 
meeting of his supporters to his carriage, and therefore could not, as stated, 





have given Fayerman the note in a bye road. Moreover, it is alleged that 
the date in the indorsement on the note has been altered from ‘‘ 1860” to 
**1859."" Fayerman has been remanded by the Westminster Magistrates 
with the intention of sending him for trial. 

A gentleman, adjutant in the Queen’s Westminster Volunteer Rifle Corps 
applied to the Westminster magistrate for his assistance under the following 
circumstances :—Applicant said that on Monday evening he was passing 
over Vauxhall Bridge in undress, carrying his rifle, and was about to go by 
the toll-house, on the Westminster or Middlesex side, without paying, as he 
was given to understand that riflemen, like soldiers, were not subject to. pay 
the toll. The toll-taker refused to allow him to pass, and after remonstrat- 
ing with him fer some time he paid the money, but under protest, and now 
sought the magistrate’s assistance and advice. 

Mr. Paynter inquired whether the applicant was walking or riding. Ap- 
plicant replied he was on foot ; but, as an adjutant, he had he believed, an 
equal right to pass free on horseback. Mr. Paynter observed that he thought 
soldiers were not allowed to pass free on some of the bridges. Applicant 
remarked—Of course, where a soldier was not allowed to pass he did not 
expect to do so. He had gone over both Waterloo and the New Chelsea 
Bridges frequently without paying. On the occasion he was now asking 
advice upon, he said to the toll-taker, ‘* Why do you not allow me to 
as you do soldiers?’’ To which he replied, ‘‘ But you are not a soldier,” 
thereby clearly recognizing the right of a soldier to go over free. 

Mr. Paynter, on looking at the Act of Parliament, said the words were 
‘for any soldiers upon march, or upon duty,’’ andalso “ for any volun- 
teers upon march, or upon duty.” Applicant said, in point of fact he was 
always on duty, as the colonel gave the officers orders to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the country in their district. Mr. Paynter said 
some regulations had lately been made with respect to volunteers, and he 
had no doubt the applicant was exempt. The summons was then granted 
against the toll-taker. 

Robert Page, an omnibus conductor, has been fined by the Bow Street 
magistrate for loitering, and ordered to pay the cost incurred by a passenger 
who got out of the omnibus and completed his journey ina cab. The facts 
of this novel case were these :—The driver pulled up at Charing Cross, and 
the passengers were delayed there ten minutes. Complainant requested 
the conductor to go on, but the latter replied, ‘* If you are in a hurry, sir, 
Iam not,” and distinctly refused to proceed; adding that his time for 
leaving there was a quarter to twelve. It was then only thirteen minutes 
to twelve, and complainant told him so, stating that if the driver did not 
go on directly he would get out, proceed in a eab, and summon him for the 
costs. The conductor treated this notice with derision, and as he still 
refused to go on, complainant and his sister got out, took a cab, and drove 
home, resolved to try the question before a magistrate. The defendant, 
in answer to the charge, stated that it was usual for the last omnibus to 
stop ten minutes at Charing Cross, and he had not been there more than 
five minutes when the complainant interfered and left the vehicle. Mr. 
Jardine said the defendant must be aware that he had no right to stop any- 
where, except to take up or set down passengers on the road. The police 
did their best to prevent loitering, but they could not get rid of the nuisance 
entirely. Ifthe public would only take up the matter as the present come 
plainant had done, it would soon be accomplished, as the magistrate had 
the power of fining the conductor 20s. in each case, He should inflict a 
penalty of 5s, only on this occasion, but the conductor must pay the com- 
plainant the costs incurred by him in returning home in a cab, and also in 
attending at the court that day. The costs, which amounted to 6s. 3d., 
and the fine were immediately paid, the conductor saying he would summon 
the complainant for his fare from Oxford Street to Charing Cross, which 
was not paid, 

One Sidney Marks is in custody on a charge of stealing a court dress-coat 
and other valuable articles from the house of Lord Bury. When arrested, 
Marks was at drill—he had joined the police on Monday ! 

The Lambeth Magistrate has committed Mrs, Eliza Harriet Mary Felt- 
ham for trial, on a charge of stealing articles from the stall of Lady Emily 
Peel at a fancy fair in the Crystal Palace, The evidence against the ac- 
cused is not conclusive of her guilt. There is no doubt the policeman took 
the goods from the woman, but whether she took them or picked them from 
the floor is not clear. 

Lorenzo Noodt, late an officer in the Foreign Legion, has been sentenced 
by the Bow Street Magistrate, to two months’ imprisonment, for attempting 
to obtain money from Lady Waldegrave upon false pretences. 

Two workmen have been sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour, by 
the Clerkenwell Magistrate, for combining to foree Mr. Anley, a builder, to 
discharge men working, under what is called the “declaration.”” The men 
were proved to have threatened Mr. Anley, that they would strike unless 
the declaration-men were instantly removed. This, Mr. Anley declined to 
do, and, thereupon, the men took away their tools and ceased to work. Mr. 
Corrie held that this was an offence under the statute. The defendants ap- 
pealed, and were liberated on bail. 


Provincial, 


J fA very severe Church-rate contest was finished at Northenden, in 
Cheshire, on Saturday. The poll extended over two days. At the 
meeting on Friday, a show of hands was taken, and on being counted 
the numbers appeared, for the rate, 69; against it, 72. The poll which 
was demanded was taken immediately, and on Friday evening the nume- 
bers were declared to be, for the rate, 97; against, 68. The contest was 
renewed on Saturday, and on the final declaration of the poll, the anti- 
Church-rate party gained the struggle by a majority of five. 

The Norwich Magistrates have been investigating a very curious case, 
Mr. Vansittart, M.P., has an only son, sixteen years of age, who does not 
seem to know his own mind on the subject of religion. His father placed 
him under the care of the Reverend Nir. Hodgson, rector of Rackheath, 
near Norwich, in order that he should be fixed in his Protestant tendencies. 
While at this house the young man took part ia Protestant worship and 
even partook of the sacrament. Suddenly he disappeared and went to Nor- 
wich, where he saw the Reverend Canon Dalton, induced to do so by an 
Italian priest who had followed him to Rackheath, and who stealthily 
lurked in the neighbourhood watching for his young friend. Vansittart 
said he wanted to go to London. He had a watch belonging to a school- 
mate, and he wished to sell it to furnish funds for his journey. Dalton 
advised him to go to one Beha,a Roman Catholic watchmaker, who would 
ask no questions, and gave him a letier of introduction to one “‘ Father 
Thomas” in case when he arrived in London he should not see Bishop 
Grant. The watch, worth two guineas, was bought, for fifteen shillings, but 
before the young man could start, Canon Dalton seeing Mr. Vansittart 
in Norwich, told him where the lad was. Hence his flight was prevented. 
Mr. Vansittart stated that he had once before rescued his son from a Roman 
Catholic priest at Brighton who had secreted him. Canon Dalton, the 
Behas, and a Mr. Foulsham, who bought the watch, have been held to bail, 
but no specific charge has yet been made against them. A warrant has been 
issued for the arrest of the Italian priest Giugini. 
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William Charles Driver, clerk in the bank of Messrs. Gurney of Norwich, 
has been committed for trial on a charge of embezzling two sums of 175/. 
and 2007. The 175/. was paid in July 1858, and never accounted for. 


SCOTLAND. 


The good folks of Edinburgh have been delighted and disappointed by 
the advent of the Channel fleet in the Firth of Forth. At the end of last 
week, nine line-of-battle ships, of which three carried upwards of 100 
guns, three frigates, and two smaller craft, steamed up the Firth, and 
anchored in St. Margaret’s Hope, ten miles above the capital. It was 
supposed that the fleet would anchor off Leith; hence the temporary dis- 
appointment. No large squadron of the Royal Navy ever anchored in 

e Firth before. The medical officers of the fleet were entertained by 
their Edinburgh brethren. 


IRELAND. 

Judgment was given on Tuesday in the remarkable case of Mary Mat- 
thews’s infant by the full Court of Queen’s Bench. The Chief Justice, in 
delivering his judgment, stated that the Court was unanimous in opinion 
that Miss Aylward had not given satisfactory answers to the interrogation, 
and that she was therefore still in contempt. The other members of the 
Court gave their reasons for concurring in this opinion at considerable 
length. Mr. Brereton, Q.C., called on the Court to pronounce judgment at 
once, and to issue an attachment against Miss — This applica- 
tion was opposed by counsel on behalf of Miss Aylward, and, after a pro- 
tracted discussion, the Chief Justice announced that the Court had deter- 
mined on postponing its final judgment in the case until the first day of 
next term, until which time Miss Aylward might remain out on bail. She 
would be required to give as security for her appearance herself in 5007. 
and two sureties in 220/, each. 








FAorvign ant Colonial. 


Franrt.—It is now generally belicved that the Emperor Napoleon 
will arrive at Kehl on the Rhine today, for the purpose of passing to- 
morrow with the Prince Regent of Prussia at Baden-Baden, or Carls- 
ruhe. It is said that other German sovercigns will be present, the Kings 
of Bavaria and Wurtemberg being among them. The object of this 
gathering none can divine. Some say it is to detach Prussia from Eng- 
land, others to induce the Prince Regent to act in Germany the part 
played by Victor Emmanuel in Italy. Others connect the interview with 
the alleged intercepted letter. One correspondent says that “ the Prince 
of Prussia was by no means willing to agree to the interview proposed 
on the part of the Emperor of the French, and it was only when the 
Prince was assured that the Emperor wished to make a special communi- 
cation to him that he yielded.” The Prince of Prussia has visited the 
King of Saxony, and the King of Hanover has been to Berlin. 

Lord Cowley, the Chevalier Nigra, Prince Metternich, and others, have 
been staying with the Emperor at Fontaincbleau. 

The Commander Martino, special envoy from the King of Naples, has 
been to see the Emperor at Fontainebleau. 

The Moniteur has published an imperial decree, promulgating the 
treaty concluded with Sardinia for the cession of Savoy and Nice. On 
Thursday the French took possession. 

The Prince Regent left Berlin for Baden on Wednesday, taking with 
him his Prime Minister. The King of Hanover was on his way to 
Baden, the Duke of Coburg was expected, and the King of Bavaria had 
arrived on Thursday. The King of Saxony left his capital on Thursday 
for Baden. 

A Te Deum was sung on Thursday in Paris to celebrate the annexa- 
tion of Savoy and Nice to France. All the established bodies attended. 
A grand review, at which the Empress and the National Guard were pre- 
sent, also took place. Great enthusiasm prevailed among the troops and 
the people, who, owing to the fineness of the weather, were assembled in 
large numbers. The Imperial Prince remained at Fontainebleau. 

The Municipal Council of Brest voted last month the erection of an 
equestrian statue of the Emperor Napoleon III. in the public square of 
that town. Inreply to an announcement of that intention, the Minister 
of the Interior received the following letter from the Emperor, to be 
transmitted to the Mayor of Brest :— 

‘** Monsieur le Ministre—The Mayor of Brest has requested from you an 
authorization to erect to me an equestrian statue. I am very grateful for 
such a proceeding, which is a fresh proof of attachment to my person; but 
I wish in such a case to maintain the usual tradition as to the principle 
which prevails. In general, equestrian statues are only erected to sove- 
reigns, and after their death. Itis, in fact, proper that this popular homage 
should not have the appearance of a transitory flattery, but be a permanent 
impression of gratitude. I therefore request, while thanking the Municipal 
Council for their intention, that you will make known my desire that they 
should not carry it into execution. If the erection of an equestrian statue 
at Bordeaux two years ago was permitted, it was because I was ignorant of 
the design, and it was done without my authorization. Whereupon I pray 
God to have you in His holy keeping. NApo.ron.” 


Staly-—The Turin Senate has approved the Treaty of Session, after 
a long debate, by 92 to 10. 

It is stated that leave has been granted to 500 picked men out of the 
several battalions of Bersaglicri, as well as 100 non-commissioned officers, 
and to a distinguished captain of engincers, to join the expedition which 
was on the eve of setting off for Sicily. La Farina is reported to have 
gone to Sicily to be civil governor. 

The Pope, greatly in want of money, has extended the period of the 
new loan to the 15th of July. The Cardinals had held an extraordinary 
meeting, and had subscribed 30,000 crowns, but the public revenues 
were diminishing daily. The Peter's pence had only produced 500,000 
crowns. The French kept high festival on the anniversary of Magenta. 

The Vienna Gazette of Wednesday published an Imperial decree 

ting to the Central Lombardo-Venetian Congregation a decisive, 
instead of a deliberative, vote upon all matters, except, however, upon 
such administrative questions as affect the rights of the Government,—- 
viz., the approbation of the proposed expenditure, and the revision of 
the provincial Treasury accounts. 

arshal Vaillant quitted Milan on Tuesday for France, the people 
cheering his departure. At Magenta Marshal Vaillant was received by 
the National Guard and by the municipal authorities. At Novara he 
was complimented by the Governor of the town, At Arona the Marshal 





made an excursion on the Lago Maggiore on board a Government 
steamer. He arrived at Turin on the 14th—the guest of the King. 

The Government of Piedmont has presented to the Chambers g 
project for a loan of 150,000,000 of francs. 


Gustria.—The reformers in the Imperial Council have obtaineg 
another concession. On the motion of Count H. Clam, one of the Bohe. 
mian members, a committee of twenty-one has been opened to ex. 
amine the budget, by a majority of 41 to 14. The budget is now ip 
many hands, and the Austrian public is eagerly conning the details, 
The Government allowed the validity of Count Clam’s resolution as “an 
exception to the rule.” The sittings have been suspended for the time 
during which the committee will be engaged on the budget. When the 
Reichsrath is sitting the Archduke Reignier occupies a seat which is 
somewhat more elevated than those filled by the Vice-Presidents of the 
Assembly. On the right of the President sit the Archdukes William 
and Leopold, with the Cardinal-Archbishop of Vienna; on his left are 
the Ministers. The other members of the Council of the Empire sit in 
alphabetical order—in arm-chairs, which are so placed that they form a 
semicircle. The Chevalier Von Vraniczany (feom Croatia) appeared at 
the opening of the Reichsrath in an Hungarian dress, but . Von Moe. 
sonyi (from the Voivodina) who is a Magyar, was in plain clothes, It 
is now generally said that the Hungarian magnates in the Reichsrath 
have agreed with the Bohemian nobles to endeavour to restore the feudal 
system, but there is not one word of truth in the report. The Hun- 
garian nobles will continue to insist on the restoration of the constitu- 
tion, but they do not even dream of attempting to regain their exclusive 
privileges. ‘ 

The Wiener Zeitung of the 9th, contains a decree ordering that the 
Stadtholdership of Hungary shall come into effect on the Ist of July 
next, at which period the five existing departments of the Central Go- 
vernment which were entrusted with the administration of Hungary will 
be abolished. Another decree suspends the district authorities of Mo- 
ravia, and the Provincial Government of Troppau. Silesia is to be sub- 
ordinate to the Stadtholdership of Moravia, but the provincial status of 
Silesia with a separate provincial representation will be maintained. 

Russia.—The Nord has published the following circular, which 
has been addressed by Prince Gortschakoff to the Russian Legations 
abroad :— 

** St. Petersburg, May 20, 

‘The attention which the discussions upon the condition of the East has 
excited throughout Europe, makes us desirous of freeing from all error and 
false or exaggerated interpretation the part which the Imperial Cabinet has 
taken, and the object which it proposes to itself in this matter. 

** For more than a year the official reports of our agents in Turkey have 
made us acquainted with the increasingly serious condition of the Christian 
provinces under the rule of the Porte, and especially of Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and Bulgaria. This condition does not date from today 5 but far 
from getting better, as was hoped, it has become worse during the last few 
years. The Christian subjects of his Majesty the Sultan received with con- 
fidence and gratitude the positive promises of reforms, but they are yet 
waiting the practical realization of a —_ which the solemn action of the 
Sovereign and the adhesion of Europe had doubly consecrated. Popular 
passions and hatreds, far from becoming appeased, have acquired new ani- 
mosity ; acts of violence, the sufferings of the populations, and, finally, the 
events which have occurred in the West of Europe, and which have re- 
sounded throughout the East as an encouragement and a hope, have ended 
in producing agitation. It is clear that such a state of things cannot be 
prolonged without peril to the Ottoman empire and to the general peace. 

** In this conviction, after having, on the one hand, vainly sought to en- 
lighten the Turkish Government on the gravity of the circumstances by 
communicating to it successively all the accounts which have made known 
to us the abuses committed by local authorities, and after having, on the 
other hand, exhausted all means of persuasion that we could use among the 
Christians in order to induce them to patience, we have frankly and loyally 
addressed ourselves to the Cabinets of the Great Powers of Europe. We 
have explained to them the circumstances, as described in the reports of our 
agents; the imminence of a crisis ; our conviction that isolated representa- 
tions, sterile or palliative promises, will no longer suffice as a preventive; 
and also the necessity of an understanding of the Great Powers among 
themselves and with the Porte, that they will consult together as to the 
measures which can alone put an end to this dangerous state ofthings. We 
have not made absolute propositions as to the course to be adopted. We 
have confined ourselves to showing the urgency and indicating the object. 
As to the first, we have not concealed the fact that it appears to us to admit 
of no doubt and to allow of no delay. As to the second, it seems to us to 
present two distinct phases. 

* First of all, an immediate local inquiry, with the participation of Im- 
perial delegates, in order to verify the reality of the facts; next, an under- 
standing which it is reserved for the Great Powers to establish with each 
other and with the Porte, in order to engage it to adopt the necessary or- 
—_ measures for bringing about, in its relations with the Christian popu- 
ations of the empire, a real, serious, and durable amelioration. 

‘* There is nothing here, then, in the shape of an interference wounding 
to the dignity of the Porte. We do not suspect its intentions ; it is the 
Power most interested in a departure from the present situation. Be it 
the result of blindness, tolerance, or feebleness, the concurrence of Europe 
cannot but be useful to the Porte, whether to enlighten its judgment or to 
fortify its action. There can no longer be a question of an attack on its 
rights, which we desire to see respected, or of creating complications, which 
it is our wish to prevent. The understanding which we wish to see es- 
tablished between the great Powers and the Turkish Government must be, 
to the Christians, a proof that their fate is taken into consideration, and that 
we are seriously occupied in ameliorating it. At the same time it will be, to 
the Porte, a certain pledge of the friendly intentions of the Powers which 
have placed the conservation of the Ottoman Empire among the essential 
conditions of the European equilibrium. Thus, both sides ought to see in it 
a motive—the Turkish Government for confidence and security, the 
Christians for patience and hope. Europe, on its part, after past experience, 
will not, in our opinion, find elsewhere than in this moral action, the gua- 
ranteess which a question of first rank demands, with which its tranquillity 
is indissolubly connected, and in which the interests of humanity mingle 
with those of policy. Our august master has never disavowed the strong 
sympathy with which the former inspire him. His Majesty desires not to 
burden his conscience with the reproach of having remained silent in the 
face of such sufferings, when so many voices are raised elsewhere, under 
circumstances much less imperious. We are, moreover, profoundly con- 
vinced, that this order of ideas is inseparable from the political interest 
which Russia, like all the other Powers, has in the maintenance of the Ot- 
toman Empire. 

‘* We trust that these views are shared by all the Cabinets. But we are 
also convinced that the time for illusions is past ; that any hesitation—any 
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adjournment—will have grave consequences. In combining, with ail our 
efforts, to place the Ottoman Government in a course which may avert these 
eventualities, we believe that we are giving it a proof of our solicitude, 


ile at the same time we fulfil a duty to humanity. 
way inviting the t Powers to associate themselves with us for this 


object, we are, we be ieve, removing all possibility of exclusive views or ex- 
elusive interference. Such is the nature of the overtures which we have 
addressed to the Courts of Berlin, London, Paris, and Vienna. Whatever 
may be the result, we are desirous that the motives which have actuated us 
in this matter should be thoroughly understood. You are, therefore, autho- 
rized by the order of his Majesty the Emperor to read this despatch to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
“ Receive, &c., GorTscHAKOFF.” 

A letter from St. Petersburg, dated the 5th of June, says :— 

Anybody who wishes to be well received at the Court of St. Petersburg 
must not speak ill of the i Napoleon or of his subjects. I cannot 
describe the joy felt among all classes when it was known the French Go- 
yernment was in accord with the Emperor Alexander on the Eastern ques- 
tion.’ 

@urkey.—A telegram from Constantinople, June 6, says that “ Sir 
Henry Bulwer has firmly pointed out to the Porte the necessity of re- 

ressing abuses, and said that upon such repression would depend the 
support of England. The Sultan has received these representations fa- 
vourably, and has sent his portrait to the Ambassador.” 


€analla.—Advices from Quebec to the 2d of June inform us that 
the preparations for the reception of the Prince of Wales were making 
rapid progress, The residence of the Commander of the Forces at 
Montreal was being redecorated for the residence of the Prince during 
his stay in that city, which was not expected to exceed four days. 
While at Quebec, his residence will be the Parliament-house, which was 
being suitably fitted up for his reception. Ata public meeting held in 
Quebec, resolutions were adopted expressive of the great satisfaction 
with which the approaching visit of the Prince was regarded, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the Common Council of the city re- 
lative to the adoption of proper measures for his reception. 


Ginited States.—aAdvices from New York report that on the 31st 
of May the Senate rejected the Mexican treaty ; and on the Ist of June 

ssed the Post-office Deficiency Appropriation Bill. In the House of 

epresentatives, a bill was passed providing that any United States mar- 
shal, deputy-marshal, or other ministerial officer, who shall permit the 
escape of criminals in his custody, whether charged with offences under 
the laws of the United States or those of a foreign Government with 
whom they have treaties of extradition, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and shall be fined and imprisoned according to the discretion 
ef the Court, having respect to the nature of the crimes with which the 
prisoners are charged. 


Hew Sraland.—A war with the natives has broken out in New 
Zealand. The scene of the warfare is near New Plymouth. The cause 
of hostilities is a quarrel about a land sale. One native chief sold a 
piece of land. The native calling himself King forbade the sale, and 
obstructed the survey. Troops were called in, and the survey was com- 
pleted, the natives looking on from a small “ pah,” which Wirimu Kingi 
evacuated when summoned. This was on the 14th of March. On the 
15th, he built another “‘ pah” on the purchased land, and war became 
inevitable. On the 17th, Colonel Gold, with 300 regulars, 25 sailors, 
and a body of volunteers, cannonaded the pah at 800 and 200 yards, but 
did not attempt to storm it. The next morning, the guns were advanced 
to within thirty yards of the stockade, breached the walls, and carried 
the pah—it was empty. The result was that other native chiefs joined 
Kingi ; three colonists were murdered, and several familics took shelter 
in the house of an Episcopalian clergyman. Colonel Murray was sent 
with 250 men, 80 being volunteer rifles, and 50 militia, to bring them 
in. The force divided, the regulars taking the road, the volunteers fol- 
lowing the beach. An action ensued, in which, it is said, the greater 
portion of the regulars took so little part that the volunteers were par- 
tially surrounded just as their ammunition had nearly failed, Colonel 
Murray declined to help them, but Captain Calcroft of the Niger, with a 
body of sailors, ‘‘ rushed”’ the pah, and carried off the rebel flag. The 
natives hastened to the stockade, and thus the volunteers were enabled 
to retire unmolested. The rebels then fell back into the bush, and up to 
the 24th of March there had been no more fighting. It is not stated 
whether the European settlers were rescued. The glory of these little 
actions belongs to the volunteers and blue jackets. | Pom reinforce- 
— solicited by the Governor, were on their way to Taranaki from 
Australia. 


Misrellancons. 
Lord Clyde is to succeed the late Lord Strafford in the Coloneley of 
the Coldstream Guards. Two other colonelcies now vacant are to be 
filled by Major-General Mounsell and Major-General Monins. 
The British Association for the Advancement of Science will meet at 
Oxford on the 27th of June, under the presidency of Lord Wrottesley. 
A very large attendance of members is anticipated. 


Subscriptions for Garibaldi flow in. Glasgow has sent 7007. to Mr. 
Ashurst in the Old Jewry. Lord Kinnaird has subscribed. An Irish- 
woman, shocked at the conduct of her countrymen engaged to fight for 
the Pope, sends 102. Money is also contributed direct to Italy, from the 
Atheneum Club among other places. The fact that Garibaldi seized a 
large sum in Palermo, should not prevent Englishmen from subscribing, 

Mr. Fairbairn has collected 450/. for Garibaldi in the Manchester dis- 
trict, and has sent the money direct to Sicily. 


Prayers for the safe accouchement of the Princess Frederick William were 
offered up in the churches of Berlin on Sunday. 

Prince Alfred has been well received at Madeira, and played at cricket 
with the club there. The Euryalus, with the Prince on board, was at Tene- 
riffe on the 27th of May, and sailed on the 30th for Bahia. The prince as- 
cended the Peak, notwithstanding the snow. 

_ The Prince Regent of Prussia has been recently upon the Russian fron- 
tier with his son. When the train by which ~_ traversed the new section 
of the railway from Konigsberg reached Eydtkuhn the Prince Regent 





walked to the boundary line between Prussia and Russia, and transmitted a 
telegram to the Emperor of Russia, in which a hearty greeting was ex- 
pressed, and the hope added that the two countries might become closer 
united by the early completion of the line on the Russian territory. 

Prince Milosch, of Servia, who was lately dangerously ill, has so far re- 
covered as to be able to go to Alexinatz, to take the waters, ‘I'be princess, 
his daughter in-law, is about to visit Ostend. 

Major Leopold von Orlich, a distinguished Prussian officer and man of 
letters, was interred on Friday week in the Brompton Cemetery. The last 
rites were performed by the Reverend J. Hamilton, uncle by marriage to 
the deceased; and among the relatives and friends who stood around the 
grave were Prince Frederic of Schleswig-Holstein, M. de la Rive (Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Swiss Republic), the Marquis of Sligo, Major-General 
Lord West, Lord Galway, Colonel Sir Alfred Horsford, ‘Admiral Hamilton, 
Admiral Gambier, Admiral George Gambier, Mr. Grant-Duff, M.P., Mr, 
Monckton Milnes, M.P., and the Reverend F, Gambier, 


The Queen has permitted the Koh-i-noor diamond, which has been recut 
since the Exhibition of 1851, to be exhibited at the South Kensington 
Museum, in aid of the fund for building the Female School of Art. A 
large collection of ancient and modern jewellery will also be lent on that 
occasion, by the kind permission of the council of the Fine Arts Club. } 

The directors of the Crystal Palace have received official intimation that 
the Emperor Napoleon has given permission to the band of the Guides to 
accompany the Orphéonistes of France to England on the occasion of the 
great musical festival which is to be held at the Crystal Palace the week 
after next. 

The Floral Hall is good for many things. The very beautiful show of 
flowers to which the visitors of the Royal Italian Opera were introduced 
after the performance of * Dinorah,” on Tuesday night, and which at an 
earlier hour of the same evening had been visited by the Queen, the King 
of the Belgians, and the whole Court, was opened for public exhibition on 
Wednesday, and has continued throughout the week. As a fashionable 
promenade it has proved very successful. 

The Meteorological Society of France has just made an appeal to all 
learned societies, professors of the natural sciences, and persons who take 
an interest in meteorology, requesting them to communicate to the secretary 
of the Society at Paris a full account of ~ atmospherical phenomenon 
that may be observed, and especially to state the exact moment of its oceur- 
rence. 





At a banquet given at Palermo on the occasion of the armistice, Garibaldi, 
according to the Courrier de Paris, proposed as a toast:—‘‘ The Indepen- 
dence of Hungary,”’ and, turning to his adjutant-general, Colonel Turr, 
said :—‘* Friend, you were my guest at Como, and Varese, and you are now 
my guest here; but in January next I will return your visit—at Pesth!” 

A new journal of Palermo, LZ’ Unita Italia, comes out with the following 
motto at the head of its programme :—‘* One country—Italy. One king— 
Victor Emmanuel. One hero—Garibaldi.” 

Captains Acton and Caracciolo, of the two Neapolitan frigates which 
failed to prevent Garibaldi’s landing at Marsala, have been tried by court- 
martial at Naples and acquitted. 

The Opinione states that the new customs lines on the Savoy side are 
already organized. ‘The first French line is at Lansburg, and the second at 
St. Jean de Maurienne.* The Sardinian line is to be established at Susa. 

A Nuremberg paper states that the French Government has recently sent 
to its representatives at the German courts a new circular confirming the 
pacifie intentions lately expressed in the Monitewr, and repudiating in 
the most positive manner all idea of territorial extension on the part of 
France. 





It is asserted that some curious revelations will shortly be made with 
respect to the system adopted of reassurance. They arise out of a policy 
effected with a company on the life of an eccentric character, whose habits 
are alleged to have been irregular. It seems that the policy effected was 
for the sum of 16,000/., the office taking the life, and reassuring about 15,0007. 
Now the amount of the policy is claimed some of the offices have agreed to 
pay, while others as strenuously refuse. Although an extra rate was 
charged at the time of the insurance, circumstances have since been brought 
to light which, if stated in the original proposal, would, it is averred, never 
have been accepted. The office issuing the policy being left to its remedy 
with those refusing to pay, the case will, it is expected, be brought forward 
in the courts of law.—Daily News. 


At an early hour on Wednesday morning, the Ariadne, 26, and Flyin 
Fish, 6, weighed anchor, and left St. Margaret’s Hope, in order to proce 
to Spithead, for the “a of undergoing alterations preparatory to con- 
veying the Prince of Wales next month to Canada. 

The story of the Duke of Brabant and the “ pipes”’ has been officially 
contradicted. The facts were these—*‘ During the déjeuner which the Sultan 
gave to the Duke of Brabant at the Kiosk of Sweet Waters of Asia, his 
Imperial Majesty asked his peel Highness to accept the pipes which he 
was using at the Emirghian Palace, as a souvenir of his Majesty. This the 
Prince was pleased to do, and thus the present of these pipes was made 
and accepted personally, and in the same manuer as testimonies of 
friendship and courtesy are exchanged between sovereign and high person- 
ages at all Courts.” 

A story comes from Ruatan, vii New Orleans, stating that when the 
people heard of the ratification of the treaty transferring them to Hon- 
duras, they held an indignation meeting, declared themselves independent, 
and were about to frame a constitution. Is not this a case for the applica- 
tion of the policy which supports nationalities in distress ? 


Religious riots ought to be rare where religious mn y is the law of the 
land: yet in New South Wales we have recently had one, because the 

eople ‘themselves are not as liberal as the laws they live under. The 
teverend Mr. M‘Intyre, a rather hot-headed Presbyterian Minister, gave 
offence to the Catholics of Maitland, at a public political meeting, by styling 
their religion ** baptized heathenism.” ‘The Catholic Dean retorted on him 
in a rather exciting sermon, delivered to his flock. Mr. M‘Intyre, nothing 
loath for a wrangle, advertised a lecture in his church in reply. The irri- 
tated Catholics resolved that his lecture should not be delivered. They sur- 
rounded the church on the evening in question, mobbed the lecturer and 
his family on their arrival, severely injuring one of them, smashed the 
church windows, broke up the fences, and, having succeeded in thus pre- 
venting the meeting, retired, paying as they went a few passing compli- 
meats to the windows of some of the most conspicuous of the reverend 
gentleman’s followers. This outrage, of course, moved all the Protestant 
zeal of the township. A monster meeting was held to claim the inalienable 
rights of freedom of speech. The Government sent down a large body of 
police, with the Inspector-General at their head; some hundreds of special- 
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constables were sworn in; and the lecture was re-advertised for delivery 
The Catholic Archbishop went down in person to aid in tranquillizing the 
feelings of the excited Catholics, and issued a pastoral, entreating them to 
bear insult meekly. And so the lecture was at length delivered in peace. 
The ringleaders in the riot have been committed to take their trial.— Letter 
From Sydney. 


The number of deaths last week, 969, fell below that of the preceding 
week, 1079, and was less than the calculated average by 110. 

The Marquis de Vilette, who died last year, bequeathed a large property 
to the Bishop of Moulins. The will is disputed by the next of kin, on the 
ground that the gift was clothed with a secret trust not allowed by French 
law, the trust being moreover—but this in a legal point of view is unim- 
portant—in favour of the Count de Chambord. The case will be heard next 
— at ee M. Berryer is counsel for the bishop, and M. Mane for 
the family. 


The Pope’s Irishry are astonishing the natives. The Wanderer of 
Vienna publishes a letter from Ancona, dated the 6th, which says :—‘‘ The 
Irish yesterday had a fight among themselves, and wounded some of the 
gendarmes who interfered to separate them. The delegate has hitherto 
treated the Irish like princes, and their pretensions are, in consequence, un- 
bounded. Every soldier insists on having his own room, table, &c. It is 
to be feared that, after all, the Pontifical Government will be under the 
necessity of requesting the Irish to go home again.” 

On the 31st of May, the chaplain of the Irish battalion and one of its offi- 
cers were robbed on the road between Loretto and Macerata. The sum 
taken from them was 1800 seudi, and itis even said that the robbers stripped 


- POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


The House of Commons sat in the morning, (yesterday,) and made 
some progress with the Annuity-tax Abolition Bill. The evening sitting 
was opened by the usual fire of interrogations. 

Mr. Hanxery asked why the clock in the Clock-tower had stopped ? 
Mr. Cowrer, the First Commissioner of Works, gave an elaborate re- 
ply. He said he had written to Mr. Denison on the subject, and that 
gentleman was now engaged in finishing the clock. The opportunity 
had been taken to clean the clock, for in consequence of lighting the 
clock with gas, a good deal of dirt had got into the works. He had also 
consulted the Astronomer Royal, who had paid great attention to the 
clock. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Batxes asked questions relative to the Treaty of Commerce with 
France, namely — 

First. It having been stated that applications are pressed upon our lead- 
ing commercial men to proceed to Paris, under the auspices of the Board of 
Trade, to convince the French Commissioners that liberality is the true 
policy, whether it is true that leading commercial men have been pressed to 
— to Paris; and, if, so, for what purpose? and, secondly, it having 

en publicly alleged that the treaty is an universally admitted failure, 
whether the President of the Board of Trade can state if anything-has oc- 
curred in the progress of the negotiations, to cause the Government or their 
negotiators to believe that the supplementary convention will fail to carry 
out the original design of the treaty ? 

Mr. M. Gusson said that if it had been stated that the Board of Trade 
had urged upon any commercial gentlemen to go to Paris to convince 
the French Commissioners that liberality is the true policy, it was en- 
tirely incorrect. No commercial gentleman had been asked to go to Paris 
for such a purpose. 

But he would state what really had been done. As it was necessary under 
the treaty that there should be a supplementary convention, in order to con- 
vert ad valorem into specific duties, and to settle the amount, it was 
thought desirable to obtain from the Chambers of Commerce, and persons re- 

resenting the various branches of industry likely to be affected, the best in- 
ormation. The Chambers of Commerce were invited to supply the Board 
of Trade with information. It was suggested that deputations should go to 
Paris, but the Board of Trade merely threw out the suggestion that delegates 
should go to Paris rather than deputations, in order that they might su ply 
special information, with a view to settle the details of the treaty. That 
was a most reasonable and proper course, and unless it had been taken, it, 
perhaps, would not have been possible to convey to the Commissioners the 
practical special information as to the branches of industry which it was ne- 
cessary for them to possess in fixing the duties. With regard to the question, 
whether it had been publicly alleged that the treaty was an universally ad- 
mitted failure, he had only to say, that the statement was entirely new to 
him. He thought that the practical commercial value of this treaty had 
been underrated, and he anticipated that the arrangements now going on in 
Paris, would effectually carry out the original designs and object of the 


ity. 

Lord PaLMersToN, in reply to Mr. E. James, said that the Committee 
appointed to inquire into precedents, in consequence of the rejection of 
the Paper-duties Bill by the House of Lords, hoped to be able to present 
their report next week. 

Lord Jonn Russert, in answer to questions put to him, said that he 
expected that the French Government could address a communication to 
the Great Powers, asking for a recognition of the Annexation of Savoy, 
and he expected to receive it next week, but he could not of course at 

resent state what would be the nature of it. He had been informed 

y Lord Cowley, that it was not likely that it would be possible to con- 
vert the ad valorem duties into specific duties, in the time provided in 
the treaty, and, therefore, some prolongation of time would be necessary. 
He believed that would be done by a supplemental convention. 

In the House of Lords last night, Earl De Grey and Rrron stated in 
answer to the Earl of Camprrpown, that a number of Sir William Arm- 
strong’s rifled cannon had been supplied to the ships in her Majesty’s 
Navy, but it was undesirable to state the precise number so furnished. 





The Arenz Zeitung gives an account of the negotiations which led to 
the meeing at Baden. It is as follows :— 

** One day last week Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, the French Am- 
bassador, informed Baron Schleinitz, Minister of Foreign Affairs, that his 
Sovereign had heard of the intended visit of the Prince Regent to Baden- 
Baden, and that the Emperor felt a great desire to go there to greet him. 
‘The Emperor,’ he said, ‘considered that such an interview would be the 
most efficient matter for dissipating the lamentable distrust which Germany 
actually entertains towards France.’ M. de Schleinitz did not think he 
could receive such « communication without pointing out to the Ambassador 








that in a great of Germany, doubtless most unjustly, Prussi 
the object of direst, and that, consequently, the. etretoer polomnd ie 
the Emperor Napoleon could not attain the desired result. The Prince de 
la Tour d’ Auvergne telegraphed this objection of the Prussian government 
to Paris, and received a telegraphic reply that the Emperor would be de- 
lighted to meet also any other German princes at Baden-Baden. The result 
is, that the Prince Regent has accepted the interview proposed by the Em. 
peror of the French, on the condition that other German princes shall be 
present at Baden at the same time as himself.’’ 

A letter from Berlin says, that “the interview has been the subject of 
a communication addressed by our Government to all the German Co 
which shows what importance is attached to it. It is known that man 
German Princes fear lest Prussia should deprive them of their sovereign 
and annex their States, They fear that the actual state of things may 
further the plan. The Prussian note is to reassure them on this point,” 

The King of Sweden has had an interview with the King of Denmark 
at the royal castle of Elsinore, The royal Dane is to return his visit at 
the camp before Stockholm. 


Among the last decrees issued by Garibaldi is one which declares that 
the domains of the Crown in the island are to be divided between the 
Volunteers who have followed Garibaldi and the poor citizens who haye 
taken part in the revolt. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuancr, Farpay AFrTernoon, 

The tendency of the markets in all classes of English stocks and securj- 
ties has this week been decidedly downwards, and, although as yet Consols 
have only receded about } per cent from the first quotation of Monday, there 
is much heaviness all round. The causes for this are various: the report on 
the National Defences, apprehensions of a bad harvest, a large increase in 
the demand for money in the discount market, silly rumours touching the 
approaching meeting of the Emperor Napoleon and the Prince Regent of 
Prussia, and, chief of all, an extensive supply of stock upon the mark 
some very large sales having recently taken place. Consols are now mark 
ex. div., and were first quoted 93} og; , recovered to 933 933, and 933 buyers, 
but have since ——_ to 93g 935, the last official quotation this afternoon, 
From the state of the money market (rates having been fully 4 to 4} per 
—, and the fear of a new loan for carrying on the war with China, there 
would seem at present little chance of an immediate recovery in values ; and, 
indeed, but for the buoyancy on the Paris Bourse, the probability is, we 
should have considerably lowered prices here. Consols opened 93} 933 this 
morning, but fell to 93} sellers, after a few speculative sales at that figure, 
Bank Stock closes 228 230 ; India Stock and the Five per Cents shut. Con- 
sols for money shut, the transfer books will be open on the 17th of July. 
Reduced and New Three per Cents 93} 933. 

The Foreign Stock Market has been quiet in all except Turkish, which 
has jumped up about 2 per cent the last day or two; the Old Six per 
Cents are finally 77 774; ditto New, 60 60}; in other things prices are for 
the most part merely nominal; Mexican remains stationary, 21} 21}; 
Buenos Ayres as last week, 85 87; and the Three per Cent, 24} 25}; Peru- 
vian, Four-and-a-half per Cent, 92 93; do. Three per Cent, 69 70; ditto 
Uribarren, 83 84. Victor Emmanuel Bonds have been in demand, and 
close 96 97 ; and Sardinian firm at 82 83; Russian Threes steady, 64 64} ; 
Chilian Six — Cent, 102 104; Spanish is good and leaves off 48 48}; 
Portuguese about the same, “ 453 ; Brazilian, 88 89; Grenada Active, 
1415; Ditto Deferred, 44}; Venezucla, 24 25. The Committee of the 
Stock Exchange are now engaged investigating the statements of some 
members concerning the alleged irregular conduct on the part of the 
Directors of the Buenos Ayres and San Fernando Railway Company ; the 
manner in which the shares are said to have been allotted has given rise to 
great scandal. The nominal price of the shares is now about 7 premium, 
and if bought in might fetch any price; the committee have, however, 
resolved that no buying in or selling out of the shares shall take place 
whilst the present investigation is going forward. 

English Railways have been dull and heavy, and quotations have shown 
a ser to recede; the settlement of the half-monthly account con- 
cluded today has occupied attention during the week and prices are now 
for the end of the month. The principal undertakings show a fall, Great 
Northern Stocks being quite cust cent lower, 113 115; Caledonians, 
91 914; South Eastern and Dover, flat at a lower value, 85 85}; London 
and Brighton, 114$ 115}; London and North Western, 1014 1012; Great 
Western, 683 69}; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 41 41}; North 
Staffordshire, 13} 13%; Midland, 116} 117; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
104} 105; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 29 30; Berwick, 95} 96}; 
— and Holyhead, 51} 52. Contangos and rates of interest have ruled 

eavy. 

The French Railway Market is steady upon the good French Bank return, 
and an abundant supply of money. Paris and Strasbourg, 23} 24}; 
Northern of France, 38} 39; Paris and Lyons, 34} 35; Midi, 20 21; Lom- 
bardo-Venetian have been buyers at par, but close {dis par. The Indian 
Market, although inactive, is supported in anticipation of the dividends: 
—East Indian, 102 102}; Great Indian, Peninsula, 993 100}; Madras, 
aroda, 963 97}. Joint Stock Banks have been 


983 ie 3 Bombay and 
quict, Jity closing, 75 77; London and Westminster, 60 61 ; and Union, 
24 25. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 13th day of June 1860. 


188UE DEPARTMENT 













Notes issued ....s.seseeee+e00£29,909,910 | Government Debt ......... .» £11,015,100 
Other Securities........ oe ’ 
Gold Coin and Bullion ,. e+ 15,434,910 
Bilver Bullion, ....cccceseeses - 
£29,909,910 £29,909 ,910 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors ‘Capital, ........£14,553,000 Government Securities(inclu - 
Rest ...cccrcseces 3,233,519 | ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,764,106 
Public Deposits* 8,429,226 | Other Securities... soee 19,810,863 
Other Deposits 12,411,115 TN, caesseeebiee 8,942,475 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 659,243 Gold and Silver Coin .......++ 759,659 
£39 286,103 £39,286,103 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct. 





A NEW APPARATUS FOR AIDING INFANTS TO WALK. 

M. Montanari is well known as an artist-modeller. He is not satis- 
fied, however, with having achieved a reputation in a branch of the fine 
arts; but he must try his artistic and inventive faculties in another 
direction. He has just finished a new patented apparatus for aiding in- 
fants to walk. We are not surgeons, and do not presume to say whether 
infants should be taught to walk, or the contrary ; we only record. The 
apparatus is very simple. It consists of two circular wooden frames, 
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or rings, one for the base, and a similar but smaller one for the top. 
These two rings are kept about two feet apart by turned bars or rails, 
which secure the machine together, at the same time giving it a bell-like 
appearance. A cylinder works inside the top ring, having straps hang- 
ing beneath it; these straps are crossed, and on them is placed a small 
cushion. ‘he child is seated on this cushion with its legs between the 
straps, and its feet just touching the floor; the base ring being provided 
with castors, and the cylinder working in a groove, the child can turn 
itself, and drive the machine in any direction it pleases. The bell shape 
of the machine prevents the child from coming in contact with furniture, 
or the fire. Besides, the inventor, mindful of the wants of children, has 
introduced bells and other tinkling contrivances to amuse them, whilst 
engaged in learning to walk. The price of this machine is small. 


Letter to the G@ditor. 
THE PENNY PARCEL POST, 
Belfast, 13th Tune, 1860. 
Srr—In your reply of last Saturday week to my proposal of a penny 








reel post, you say that it would necessitate the separation of parcels in the | 


ost Otfice from letters. It is, I think, answer enough to this, to point to 
the fact, that four-ounce newspapers are conveyed, sorted, and delivered 
along with letters. 

You say the railway companies would be dissatisfied, and would demand 
additional payment for running mail-trains. Very likely; but they must 
take what payment the arbitrators award ; and what they award is the esti- 
mated expense. Now, it is quite certain that the expense of running a 
mail-train does not increase with the weight of the mails. 

You say that heavy parcels would require more postmen. This is true; 
and I believe this would be the only additional expense worth considering. 

I do not deny that a halfpenny postage would be a great boon; but I be- 
lieve it would be too dearly aaineel at present by sacrificing the whole 
surplus revenue of the Post Office. 

In defence of my plan, it ought to be remembered, that we have already, 
by the introduction of the book post, got more than half way to a penny 
post for all four-ounce parcels. 

Respectfully yours, J. J. M. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 6th of June, at Cefn, near St. Asaph, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Williams Wynn, M.P., ofa son. 

On the 7th, at 2, Upper Hyde Park Gardens, the Wife of Sir John Lawrence, of a 
daughter. 

On the 7th, at 19, Gloucester Crescent North, the Lady North, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at Wear House, near Exeter, Lady Duckworth, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at 9, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, the Hon. Mrs, Okeover, of a 
daughter. 

At Scottow Vicarage, Norfolk, the Hon, Mrs. Nelson, of a son. 

MAKRIAGES, 

On the 23d of May, at St. Clement’s Church, Hastings, Dante Gabriel, eldest son 
of the late Gabriel Rossetti, of Vasto d’Ammone, Abruzzo Citeriore, Kingdom of 
Naples, to Elizabeth Eleanor, daughter of the late Charles Sicddal, of Sheffield. 

On the 5th of June, at the British Consulate, Geneva, and subsequently at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Josias Nottidge, Esq., of Torrington Square, London, 
and late of Richmond Green, Surrey, to Amelia Helen, younger daughter of 
Alexander Adair Brice, Esq., formerly of the Twenty-Third Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
and granddaughter of the Hon. Mrs. Blackwood, of Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square, 

bn the 5th, at Wimpole Church, Cambridgeshire, Henry John Adeane, Esq., 
M.P. for Cambridgeshire, to the Lady Elizabeth Philippa Yorke, eldest daughter of 
the Earl and Countess of Hardwicke. 

On the 12th, at Ackworth Church, John Frank Atkinson, Esq., Cornwall Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, Commander of the Blenheim, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
‘Christopher Edward Dampier, Esq., Canterbury, New Zealand, and niece of the late 
William Hepworth, Esq., Ackworth Lodge, Pontefract. 

On the 12th, at All Saints’ Church, Knightsbridge, by the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Llandaff, the Hon. James Fitzwalter Butler, eldest son of the Right Hon. Lerd 
Dunboyne, to Marion, only daughter of Colonel Morgan Clifford, M.P., of 1, Queen’s 
Gate, Hyde Park, and Llantilio Crossenney, Monmouthshire. 


DEATHS. 

On the 5th of June, at Barton-under-Need wood, Rebecca, wife of Sir Reynold A. 
Alleyne, Bart. 

On the 7th, at Bishton Hall, in the county of Stafford, Lady Chetwynd, aged eighty 
years. 

” On the &th, at 16, Bedford Row, in his forty-fifth year, James Philip Doyle, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

On the 8th, at 26, Marine Parade, Brighton, Admiral Hawker, of Ashford Lodge, 
Petersfield, Hants, aged seventy-eight. 

On the 8th, at Holmwood House, Surrey, the Baron De Hochepied Larpent, aged 
seventy-seven. 

On the 9th, at Leamington, Lady Carnegie, aged ninety-six. 

On the llth, at 35, Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, Adelaide Louisa, the wife of 
John William Phillips, Esq., of Heybridge, Staffordshire, and daughter of Edward 
Buller, Esq., of Dillhorn Hall, in the same county, aged twenty-seven. 

On the Lith, at her residence in Piccadilly, Lady Charles Somerset, widow of the 
late General Lord Charles Somerset, second son of Henry, fifth Duke of Beaufort, 
and sister to the present Earl Poulett. 

On the 11th, at 6, Stanhope Street, Hyde Park Gardens, the Rev. Baden Powell, 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 








Trade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 12. 
Bankruptcies Annulled.—Henry Ciemerson, Loughborough, Leicestershire, iron- 
monger—WiLLiaAM Grorcrk Martin, Chepstow, Monmouthshire, upholder. 





Bankrupts.—Ricnarp Crow.ey, Brighton, builder—Jonn Mvuruiry, St. Chad's | 


Wells, Gray’s Inn Road, carriage-builder—Brarietp Caswett, Northampton, boot- 
manufacturer—James WittiAM Ferovsson, Paternoster Row, City, bookseller— 
Joun Towry Burcon, Bucklersbury, City, hardwareman—Cnar.es Henry Griks, 
Union Row, Tower Hill, gun-manufacturer—Watrer Noak and Co., Droitwich, 
Worcestershire, salt-manufacturers—Epwarp Hayne CoLeMan, Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire, su n—THomas SweerLove, Great Bridge, Staffordshire, chemist- 

Surrtey Hay, Oldswinford, Worcestershire, carpenter—Sreruen Favet., Bourn, 
Lincolnshire, coach-builder—James Haut, Monmouth, innkeeper—Grorce WIL- 
uuam Bryant K1aLtmark, Puriton, Somersetshire, cement-manufacturer—JoNATHAN 
Cooke, Staincliffe, Yorkshire, joiner—Tuomas Cricnrox, Manchester, machinist— 
Joux Coorer, Manchester, butter-merchant—Josern Bares, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, leather-seller. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Cuisnotm, Esq., Chisholm, Inverness-shire— Simpson 
Browshot, Lanarkshire—Livrxesrox, Dundee, manufacturer—Inoram, Easter 
Walkerhill, Aberdeenshire, farmer—FRraser, Mossend of Dallas, farmer—Rostron, 
Edinburgh, facturer— MILLER, Glasgow, commission-agent. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 15. 

Bankrupts.—Grorer Seaton, Hull, currier—Josern Futrorp, Manchester, 
brewer—CHARLES ALLEN, Risca, Monmouthshire, grocer—Joun Mownray, Rad- 
ford, Nottinghamshire, miller-—Morris Conex, Landport, Hants, glass-dealer— 
Henry Pratr BauLarp, and Samvet Newsome, Coventry, riband-manufacturers— 
Cuartrs ENGLAND, Barton-upon-Humber, currier—WiILtiaM ALBERT Stapcey, Old 
Compton Street, Soho, shoe-mercer—Henry Coorer, Great Cambridge Street, 
Hackney Road, shoe-manufacturer. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEFENCE COMMISSION REPORT, 
Tue report of the Royal Commission appointed to consider the 
Defences of the United Kingdom is now in the hands of the pub- 
lic, and no doubt forms very entertaining reading at more than 
one embassy. Nominated in August, the Commission passed the 





autumn and winter in the laborious task of investigating the 
section of the great subject of National Defence intrusted to them ; 


they signed their report in February, but did not present it until 
May, and the Government has given it to the public and to Parlia- 
mentin June. The consideration of the question by the Cabinet has 
been postponed for the sake of pushing forward the measures 
springing out of the French treaty, and the abortive Reform 
Bills. But although late and imperfect, because the inquiry 
was limited in scope, the report is weleome. 

Without entering into details which would be unintelligible, 
and on which it would be presumptuous to offer any opinion, we 
may state, as concisely as possible, the scope of the inquiry and 
the substance of the recommendations, The Commissioners were 
instructed to inquire into the present state, condition, and 
sufficiency of the fortifications existing for the defence of the 
United Kingdom, and to offer such suggestions as in their 
opinion would place the United Kingdom in a complete state of 
defence. Such were the general terms of the mandate; but the 
instructions accompanying it limited the scope of the inquiry to 
certain dockyards and places—to wit: Portsmouth, including the 
Isle of Wight, Plymouth, Portland, Pembroke, Dover, Chatham, 
Woolwich, and Cork. They were to consider how these places 
could be rendered defensible within as short a time as possible, 
and how they could be put in a complete state of defence by per- 
manent fortifications. The Commissioners were told to bear in 
mind the works in progress, the small amount of our force, and 
especially the limited number of the Royal Artillery likely to be 
disposable. The plans were to embrace defence by land as well 
as = sea, Subsequently, the Government having determined to 


| establish a second arsenal, the Commissioners were to survey the 


capabilities of Weedon; and Weedon proving unsuitable, their 
attention was directed to other sites. This was a tolerably ex- 
tensive inquiry, and the report is proportionately comprehensive, 
In the first place, we are glad to see that the Commissioners, 
two of whom were distinguished naval officers, recognize the im- 
portant fact that it would be in the highest degree unwise to rely 
solely upon the fleet. The Channel and the North Sea are no 
longer impassable obstacles. To maintain the absolute command 
of these waters, we should require a fleet of vast magnitude for 
home purposes alone, a fleet that could only be maintained at a 
ruinous expense, if it could be maintained at all, Giving up the 
idea of depending solely upon our fleet, we wust be content to re- 


| gard it as our first and perhaps most important line of defence, a 


position which we have always assigned to it; but we must per- 
manently maintain it in an efficient condition, The second line 
of defence must be our coast fortifications—the subject of the 
present inquiry; and the third must be supplied solely by the 
force of trained and disciplined men available at the moment of 
invasion, The Commissioners give their sanction to the opinion 


| held by the best authorities, that the landing of a force on our 


shores és practicable; they tell us, that out of 750 miles 
of coast 300 present facilities for a landing; and, as they 
say of the fleet, so they say of the land forces, unduly 
disparaging none, that our small regular Army, augmented 
by Militia and Volunteers, would find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to prevent a landing on some one of the many 
points open to anenemy. Moreover, there would not be more 
than enough, if enough, fighting men to cover the road to London, 


| unaided by strongly fortified positions, some of which must be on 


the flank of any invading foree, land where it might. Beside 


| these reasons for fortifying our dockyards, magazines, and mili- 





tary and naval factories, there is the additional reason involved 
in the nature of these places. They are indispensable to a suc- 
cessful resistance, because they contain the means and appliances 
of resistance and of victory. They should not only be P aces of 
refuge, but sources whence strength for new exertions by land and 
sea could be drawn. The fortification of these dépéts does not 
infringe any constitutional principle like the raising of a large 
standing army—that other alternative ; or the adoption of the con- 
scription as a basis for a national militia, They must be pro- 
tected in order to preserve the sources of our naval power, 
Entertaining these views, the Commissioners have examined the 
defences of our dockyards, roadsteads, and arsenals. They re- 
commend the erection of a series of works, more or less extensive 
at each of the points—‘‘ vital points” they truly call them— 
which we have before enumerated. Upon Portsmouth, Spithead, 
and the Isle of Wight they would spend 2,800,000/, In addition 
to the existing defences they propose external lines of forts and 
connecting ramparts; they would stud the roadstead of Spithead 
with works bearing tiers of guns; and would plant batteries on all 
the advantageous points around the Isle of Wight. Plymouth, 
it is suggested, should be defended upon a similar system of ex- 
ternal landward lines, and a like principle is applied to Pembroke, 
Chatham, and Woolwich. The whole of these works are designed 
to meet the case of a bombardment by long range cannon. It is 
assumed that the works would enable small bodies to resist a coup 
de main and when reinforced to maintain their ground against 
anything. At Dover the Commission, in addition to the works in 
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progress, suggest the construction of an outwork, to secure the 
northern salient; and at Cork a few forts are described to protect 
the harbour and impede a landing. Portland is the only place 
where no new works are suggested. The cost of the whole of 
these projected works, the land on which they would be built, and” 
their armament, including the cost of works sanctioned and in 
progress, would be 11,850,000/, It is asserted that the Govern- 
ment will at once ask Parliament to sanction the larger portion of 
these works, omitting Woolwich, and will propose to raise the 
money upon Annuities terminable in twenty-five years. 

Not less serious than the cost of these works is the question, 
how shall they be manned? The total of the garrisons amounts 
to no Jess than 69,000 men. But the difficulty looks greater than 
it is. The Commissioners wisely consider that ‘‘such troops as 
may be got together from the disembodied or less perfectly trained 
pertion of the militia, with local or other volunteers, would with 
an admixture of regularsoldiers, be able to defend our dockyards” 
when duly fortified, ‘‘ against very superior numbers.” Besides the 
troops at Dover, Chatham, Plymouth, and Portsmouth would be 
usefully posted, because it would be impossible to foresee the 
point or points of landing. Nevertheless it is clear, if these 
fortifications are erected, that the Government must devise some 
more effective scheme for raising and training the militia than 
the scheme nowin operation ; andthat every effort must be made by 
all who can influence the result, to bring up the volunteers to the 
highest practicable state of efficiency, whcther for fighting under 
cever or in the open with a regular army. It would be folly to 
overrate the value of the volunteers. We are quite alive to the 
inevitable defeets of such an imperfect military machine as a bat- 
talion disciplined on the voluntary principle. But it would be 
equally foolish to underrate them. Phat they can be made toler- 
ably effective we are convinced, but the successful working out of 
the problem depends entirely on the officers, and the officers are 
the weak points of the machine. 

One other point was brought under the notice of the Commis- 
sioners. Woolwich is indefensible. It is the most vital point in 
the kingdom next to London itself. Awaking to this fact from a 
dreain of security, the Government have resolved to establish an 
arsenal in a central position. Weedon will not furnish the ne- 
cessary military positions, but the Commissioners have found them 
at Cannock Chase and Runcorn. The Report we have considered 
would have been more complete had the Commissioners been in- 
structed to consider whether London ought to be defended by per- 
manent works. That subject was excluded from the range of their 
inquiry ; but we cannot close these remarks without expressing a 
hope that the subject will be seriously investigated by competent 
persons at an early period. 





YEAST. 

A survey of the week’s news presents a vast space of the world, 
including nearly the whole of Europe, in a state of fermentation. 
We seem to be on the eve of organic changes which involve the 
constitution of Empires and the relation of States to each other. 


We might suppose ourselves to stand upon the bounds between | 
The great empire of | 


one wra of political ethnology and another. ; 
the Mongol race is seen braving war, at once, with England, 
Vrance, and Russia,—for it is reported that the peaceful relations 


between Pekin and St. Petersburg have been interrupted ; Russia | 
is called upon to explain her proceedings against Turkey on be- | 
half of the well-known “Christian subjects;” Turkey itself is | 


struggling with a reform that cannot be developed ; the whole of 


Germany is anxiously debating issues as mysterious to the imme- | 


diate agents of the commotion as they are to the public; Belgium 
is agitated with its future even more than with its present; the 
Iberian kingdoms present an exception to the rest of Europe, in a 
state of peace,—but so far as Spain is concerned it is an agitated 
eace; Italy exhibits civil war, flagrant in the South, smothered 
in other quarters,—the minor Governments dispossessed, one Go- 
vernment leading revolt, another capitulating, the great Pontifical 
Government protesting right and left with little effect ; the Aus- 
trian Empire is undergoing a any reform, in which the 
Imperial Government seems to be p 
newly cultivated arts of improvement and old reaction. 


When we look into the details of each case, the magnitude of | 


the movement, and the mystery of the motive, are augmented to 
our eyes. ‘There is to be a meeting of German Princes at Baden- 
Baden this week. The Powers are not prepared to hold a Con- 
gress of Europe, because they cannot agree ; so they are to hold a 
Congress of that abnormal and divided region which is called 
‘‘Germany”; whose sons are vehemently harmonious in their 
fidelity to ‘ Fatherland,” though they seem to be utterly dis- 
cordant and unintelligible in their practical action with regard 
to political principles, reigning princes, or foreign relations. It 
seems to be understood that the motive of the meeting is the 
want ofa better understanding between the German Princes. 
They hardly know how to act between Prussia and Austria, 
and no wonder. It is obvious that the views have changed 
in Berlin almost monthly, if not oftener, At the begin- 
ning of the year, the Prince Regent was warm in the Austrian 
alliance, strong in the compact of 1818. The outrageous insult 
to Saxe-Coburg Gotha caused a revulsion, the oppression upon 
Hesse-Cassel made Prince William look a little deeper into the 
incompatibility of purely Austrian views with purely German 
views ; and he seemed to have withdrawn from the compact of 
1818 as applied to 1860. But when Vincke declared in the 
Federal Diet for a purely German union, Prussia again withdrew 


aying adouble game, between | 





‘from the German party, and looked to the Austro-Prussian 
Alliance. Then came the mythical letter to Prince Albert, com- 
plaining, it is said, of French threatenings towards the Rhine, 
| with the doubtfully adumbrated remonstrance of the Emperor 
Napoleon ; and now, again, it is said that Prussia has herself to g 
certain extent invited the meeting of Baden-Baden in order to 
arrange for a German support of ter Rhine frontier—if neces. 
sary. But Imperial France has joined in the same invitation, in 
order to a better understanding between France and Germany on 
— of the Rhine, and commerce, and things in general, — 
including the Congress? It will be observed that in this Baden- 
Baden meeting almost every element of European agitation and 
change is brought into active play. 

It is the same if we regard the state of Europe from the centre 
of Brussels. By a German marriage the heir-apparent has perhaps 
strengthened his Ultramontane and Ultra-Legitimist tendencies, 
and awakened those hopes of the Ultra-Tory Catholic party in 
Belgium which have occasioned the fears of the king, and have 
— Liberals in the Belgian Chamber hint at a union with 
France as the means of securing for Belgium greatness and com- 
mercial extension. Purely Belgian questions, therefore, involve 
the relations with Austria, the compact between the despotic 
Princes, the relations with Germany and the Rhine frontier, re- 
lations with France, the trade of Belgium and of Europe, together 
with the succession of thrones and the distribution of regal power 
on the Continent. 

From the Vienna centre the commotion is yet greater, the 
changes of view are yet more striking. Early in the year, and 
still even late in the spring, Francis the Second saw no necessity 

for any genuine concessions to Hungary; and not a fortnight 
since he was relying upon cannon stationed throughout the city 
of Venice, and was in Ropes of a treaty with Russia which would 
| have precluded all uneasiness for his Eastern and South-eastern 
| frontiers. But here again all is most completely changed. 
Within the last few weeks, Hubner, Benedek, and events have 
| made even Francis Joseph learn that he must restore a constitu- 
tion to the kingdom of Hungary, must give to ‘‘ Lombardo- 
| Venetia” something more than a consultative Parliament, one 
with a decisive power of making laws; have made him succes- 
| sively = to the demands of the ITungarians, in the new Grand 
| Council, for a thoroughly independent position, publicity of pro- 
| ceedings, and the power of reviewing the Imperial budget. All this 
has been done within one brief fortnight, during which the inde- 
pendent politicians of the Austrian empire have gained, not only 
| these particular concessions, but a consciousness of their power, 
, and a confession on the side of the Emperor that they dictate. 
| Thus every question of internal polities, with the relation of the 
| empire and its provinces to each other, has been thrown open to 
| the very foundation, The Emperor has become a coadjutor in a 
| Constituent Assembly ; he has been playing the part of John at 
Runnymede, only with the accumulated intelligence of seven 
| centuries, 
| From Constantinople the survey is even more confused and be- 
wildering. What must the Sultan think when he finds Russia 
forcing him to inquire into the genuine fulfilment of his own 
| compacts? When he is compelled to supersede inefficient Minis- 
| ters, and ask whether the Mussulman servants of the Caliph have 
honestly done their duty by the respectable Christians of Bosnia, 
—whose nobles must no longer oppress them; and of Herze- 
govina,—whose people are half independent and half Austrian ; 
of Bulgaria,—whose race have a semi-independent organization 
of their own, Christian, alien to Turkey, and conscious that the 
Ottoman rule alone restrains them from rising suddenly to the 
| European level of intelligence in cultivation, trade, and educa- 
| tion, Moldo-Wallachia being already more than half indepen- 
| dent? Imagine the Sultan spurred to a practical and honest 
| fulfilment of promised reforms; unable to put off attention to 
business urged upon him by traders, by Giaours, by infidels 
| abroad ; forced to capitulate though there is not an army in sight; 
obliged to study the public opinion of Europe—driven, at least by 
proxy, to read European papers in order to learn what he may or 
ss do, and not allowed to be independent, indolent, and in- 
| fallible! 

In Italy, every element of the European question is concen- 
trated, but with more besides; or rather elements which are less 
visible in other parts of the Continent come to the surface in 
| Italy. We there see, not only Austria retain a lingering hold 
| upon Venice by the force of cannon, with one of those ridiculous 

titular claims in abeyance marked by the ruse of designating her 
Italian province Lombardo-Venetia; but, at the same time, we 
| see the great power of Eastern Europe debarred from crossing her 

frontiers to sustain, on her favourite field of Italy, the principles 
which she was asserting down to last month. Or Rome alone 
might bestaken as the theatre of the greatest questions which ean 
agitate mankind for a whole century. The Pope is avowedly 
kept upon his throne exclusively by foreign aang He has the 
support in England of men hke Mr. Bowyer, who deny those 
chains of Neapolitan prisoners which Mr, Gladstone has seen; @ 
French plans. commands where the Pontiff has no generals of 
his own ; his last recruits, the Irish soldiery,—who have been 
carried over, it is said, on false pretences,—are — — 
sions quite as fabulous, and are committing the practical bull of 
supporting “his Holiness” by fighting amongst themselves; 
brought over at immense expense to repeat, in sight of the Vati- 
can, the scene witnessed by Perseus when he sowed the dragon’s 
teeth. The Vatican is fulminating protests to which nobody 
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ays attention. France is weary of the sound; Prussia is too 
ow about other matters just at present to have any thoughts 
about Archbishops of Cologne; even Austria has at last learned 
that she has not the power to come across the border for the sup- 
port of the Pope. Lamoriciére—the ‘‘ chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche ”’—is said to be discontented with his position ; Naples 
cannot help herself, much more the Pope; and Victor Emmanuel 
alone, with his constitutional statesmen, is offering a future to 
the Pontifieate—a great independent spiritual pam a | of Eu- 
, telieved from temporal responsibility, and rendered compa- 
tible with progress. 

The condition of Naples is amusing. After a series of ignorings 
—for great is the power of ignorance in Naples—she bases her 
latest oes of rescue from her present calamities on removing the 
objections to French intervention, by recognizing Garibaldi as 
‘‘a Power.” We want the ghost of poor Frank Stone to give us 
in Punch that Neapolitan version of ‘‘ the Last Appeal.” 

As in polities so in trade, the world seems suddenly to have been 
turned with that side upward which a little time past was down. 
Protectionist France is taking the lead in beginning a series of 
Reciprocity treaties—the Huskisson stage preliminary to the Peel 
stage of free-trade statesmanship. The great Government of 
Vienna, which has been the strongest advocate of exclusion, is 
yielding to the power of its own subject provinces, who are 
themselves the claimants and champions of freed commerce. The 
Emperor of Russia is leading in an industrial reform. Wherever 
we sce old-fashioned seclusion prevailing, there we see at present 
rather an alarming state of trade.. The weather which we have 
been suffering from in this country has been felt on the Continent 
—crops are failing, cattle are dying, the poor are looking forward 
to hunger, Sovereigns are looking forward to tumult. But there 
are some parts of Europe where there is a firm reliance upon the 
energies and resources of commerce. In this country we may an- 
ticipate enhancements of price for the remainder of the year, but 
we Seow well that we always have the preference in the stocks of 
the entire world; and why? Because our ports are absolutely 
free. France knows when she can obtain imports of food, and 
every exporting country is looking forward to an extension of 
her trade with a confidence of profit calculated to inspire her with 
full confidence of profit on her side, and of supplies for her people. 
The Italians have all the hope of success. But what of those coun- 
triesin Eastern Europe or in the North, which have been exclusive 
in their commercial dealings, and have declared to other countries 
that they are content to rely upon their indigenous resources 
alone ! So the industrial clement appears in full fermentation 
in the very midst of the political, diplomatical, and military fer- 
mentation with which the whole of the continent is agitated. 


THE ROAD TO RUIN, 
WHATEVER may have been the faults of the system upon which 
India was sew | in the days of the Company Bahadoor and they 
were great, for they bred the most stupendous military mutiny of 
modern days, the new Governmentof India seems determined torival 
the old less on the side of its virtues than of its faults. Already, two 
steps, or strides, have been taken on the road to ruin, and a still 
more fatal step is announced. The new governors so bungled the 
simple business of transferring the soldiers enlisted under one 
master to the service of another, as to destroy the greater part of 
an army ; and they have followed up that indefensible transaction 
by determining to abolish the army altogether as an Indian 
institution. First, they do a public wrong and they they take ad- 
vantage of their own wrong to manufacture out of it an argument 
which is put forward to justify the doing of a still greater wrong. 
Upon the es Government with Lord Stanley for its Indian coun- 
sellor, upon the Indian Government with Lord Canning for its 
head, rests the whole responsibility of the insubordination and 
subsequent discharge of so many thousands of the Local Euro- 
peans. And yet this very conduct to which they were provoked by 
the incredible meanness of both branches of the Government, is 
used by our present Cabinet as an engine to uproot the local 
army. ‘It was not because they were a local force that they 
misconducted themselves, but because they conceived themselves 
to have been treated with deliberate injustice and contumely,” is 
the apt remark of Sir James Outram. Nothing can be more 
disingenuous, and we say so with great pain, than the use made of 
the insubordination of the Local Europeans by Lord Clyde, Sir 
William Mansfield, and even Lord Elphinstone, Each advocate for 
the abolition of the Local Army forgets all its former loyalty, all 
its former services, nay all its recent services, and seizes on what 
is called the mutiny of these troops to urge with emphasis the 
utter destruction of the local force. A year ago the majority of 
what are called authorities, was in favour of a local army, The 
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Government passed an act empowering them to keep up an | 


army of 30,000 local troops in India. Then came the discon- 
tent and “mutiny”; the royal army in India and at 
home sympathized with the locals; the public at home 
and in India sympathized with them; it was felt they 
had a great deal of right on their side. Nevertheless their 
misconduct, so directly traceable to the larger misconduct of the 
Government, is amplitied and brandished about, not to show up 
the folly and blundering of the Government, but to show that 
local armies in India do not deserve to exist. And now, the same 
Minister who last session carried the Act to maintain 30,000 local 
troops in India, has introduced a bill to put an end to the em- 
ployment of local troops in any shape, and to deliver India over to 
the “ griffins” of the Royal army. 
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For the idea of a special body of officers devoted to an Indian 
career from their youth is abandoned. The old plan which has 
grown out of the exceptional nature of our rule in India is con- 
signed to oblivion. In its place we are to have some new kind of 
force officered by competition, promotion going by seniority and 
selection, and a staff corps chosen from the whole body of officers 
in the Queen’s army. This staff for India is the only grain of 
salt in the new system. It affords the only chance of protracting 
our hold of India for another half century. It ought to have been 
adopted years ago, and had it been adopted the great mutin 
might never have occurred. But the special benefits that should 
flow from the creation of a really able staff of thoroughly Indian 
officers will be vitiated by the evils that will flow from the con- 
stant arrival in India of new European regiments with men and 
officers who know nothing of the country or its le, the greater 
part of whom will be strangers in the land, an whe will sigh for 
the signal of departure. ith a floating and antipathetic gar- 
rison the men on the staff and the governors at Calcutta will strive 
in vain to win over the feelings, as well as command the admira- 
tion and call out the fears of the people. 

We hold that the chief part of the European force in India, 
both the army and the military and civil staff, should consist 
of men specially devoted to an Indian career. But under the new 
scheme those who devote themselves to Indian leadership will 
have no guarantee that the royal favourites of fortune will not 
come in and carry off the prizes and ruin the empire. Sir Hugh 
Rose says it is a fixed idea in India that the Horse Guards would 
fill the staff appointments with their own men. No doubt this 
arises from a sense that “coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore.” Asan antidote he recommends “ publicity of the defects 
of the Indian military system ;” in other words he proposes to put 
in force the old maxim, abuse plaintiff’s attorney ; and he does so 
with a vengeance. But all we need answer is that such an expo- 
sure for the purpose of promoting amalgamation, comes ill from 
an officer in the army that made shipwreck in the Crimea. It is 
a bad sign when seuullen is substituted for reform, and when you 
uproot an institution which has grown out of special conditions, 
and plant in its stead an untried and dangerous novelty. Yet this 
is what our legislators are doing in India, by abolishing the Indian 
army. 

And it is said they propose to go further and abolish the Native 
armies also, It may be possible to rule India without Local Eu- 
ropean troops, and real Indian officers as distinguished from the 
migratory officers of the regular army ; but it will be found im- 
possible to rule without Native troops. When the step of abolish- 
ing them is taken, we shall from that moment change the founda- 
tion of our rule. Hitherto, we may be said to have ruled with 
the consent of the people, for the Native armies represent the peo- 
ple. Destroy those Native armies, cut off the dashing Native 
gentlemen and warlike peasants from all hope of a military career 
under our flag, convert the Native force into a police, and you de- 
liberately knock away from under her Majesty's Indian throne 
one of its main props. Our soldiers in India will be mere 
foreign conquerors, The first serious war in Europe and our In- 
dian empire will slide from under our feet ; for the temptation to 
withdraw troops from India no Minister will be able to resist, 
and the withdrawal of European troops from India, the Native 
soldiery being abolished, will compel us to contract our frontiers, 
and by degrees give up our Indian empire. We have entered 
with a will upon the road to ruin, and when we have abolished 
the Native armies, we shall be half way there. Some day we 
shall pay dearly, in more ways than one, for the fatal policy of 
1859-60, 


TWO SYSTEMS OF TREATING CONVICTS, 

WE remember reading, some years ago, in a book of travels in 
Spain, an account of the Presidio of Valencia—a prison where 
kindness was made the agent of reformation, where the prisoners, 
gradually accustomed to act for themselves, acquired by degrees 
the habits of industrious men, and learned to love and respect the 
teachers who had given the lesson. The picture painted had some 
marvellous touches—the men really sorry to leave their prison- 
home, but too self-respectful ever to earn re-admission by crime ; 
the governor a father more than a gaoler; the inmates in their 
final stage trusted as confidential employés with messages outside 
the prison—all reading like a story of a gaol in Arcadia, It was 
the old chateau en Espagne in the form of a prison. The book of 
travels in which we read the account was not very striking in 
other respects, and not hearing much more of this fairy tale of 
prison treatment, it assumed a rather unsubstantial shape in our 
memory. When some loud man of iron voice, and bristling with 
facts, told us that the ‘criminal population, sir,” should be 
‘‘ repressed” and “ punished,” and when tenderness and kind- 
ness were scouted as ‘‘ morbid,’”’ we longed to be able to give the 
facts and dates and figures and results of our pet prison in Spain, 
but a book of travels is no authority, and we were silent, Our 
reticence has been rewarded. Within twelve hours of London,— 
in the full blaze of inspection by English critics and English 
rivals,—near enough to come within the keen ken of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, prosaic enough to find record in blue-books, 
—an experiment is going on, and within the United Kingdom 
itself the influence of “ loving-kindness” is making itself felt as 
an agent in restoring to the community its erring and offending 
sons. Leaving for a moment all sentiment aside, we will state 
the hard facts of the case. 

A certain number of men break the laws every year. They 
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commit offences or crimes which make their continuance amongst 
us as free men something which we cannot bear. It would not do 
to have burglars, thieves, and highway robbers, walking about— 
not even after they had suffered certain terms of punishment, for 
it was found that the punishment hardened their hearts, cut them 
off from honest society, and left them neither the will nor the’ 
power to live well. Inthe old time when England had waste lands 
all over the globe, the convicts were shipped off to the other side of 
the world, and when there released had in a new country a chance 
of beginning a new life—at allevents, and this was the main point 
—they never troubled us again. When the Colonies became | 
strong industrial communities they refused to receive our con- | 
victs, and then arose the question, not yet satisfactorily answered | 
in England, what is to be done with them? They could not be | 
kept in gaol all their lives at our expense; they could not safely 
be turned out unchanged amongst the honest community; the 
uestion then came, is it possible so to change their dispositions 
that they may take their places as honest workers in the great 
hive of English industry? ‘The present convict system in Eng- | 
land is based on the supposition that by observing the demeanour 
of a man in prison, you may tell his fitness for free life; and 
hence the many cases where by a course of quiet hypocrisy and 
observance of prison rules, unchanged criminals have imposed on 
overworked chaplains and won the tickets-of-leave which they too 
readily regard as licences to sin once more. In Ireland, a very dif- 
ferent system is pursued. The man before he is freed is fitted for 
the life of industry and self-restraint which alone will make him 
a useful member of the community. In England, the convicted 
criminal—fresh from all the wild, and to some minds fascinating, 
perils of a life of crime, with all its romance of risk and startling | 
contrasts of luxury and want—is brought into the strict seclusion | 
of a gaol, and there retained for two, three, or four years. His | 
new life is thoroughly unlike his old ; it is a severe punishment in | 
in its strict regulation, its terrible monotony, and so far has at | 
first doubtless a salutary effect on the man’s mind, But he soon | 
} 
| 
| 


learns that a subdued demeanour, a minute obedience to all these | 
irksome little rules, will purchase him a remission of the hated 
yoke, and the new hypocrisy is begun. The boy who was 
— enough to learn the mystery of picking pockets now 
earns the ‘ dodge” of deceiving the chaplain. It is irk- 
some work, but a strong will does much and the criminal 
goes through his task, and masters the trick and slang 
of his new life. It is a strange life; as a change from a life 
of crime it has its merit; but in its repression, and iron rou- 
tine, and trust in rules, it is like no kind of life or society in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth. It does not fit the prisoner for after intercourse with his 
fellowmen, for it teaches him no self-restraint, no self-reliance, 
and insists on the exercise of no virtue but the one virtue—-ex- 
cellent in a prison but only secondary in free life—of absolute | 
obedience. From this life of rigid rule and cramping fetters, the 
criminal, with hypocrisy added to his vices, comes forth a free | 
man—once again among his old haunts, luxuriating in the ab- 
sence of the irksome restraints which but the day before harassed | 
every step. He revels in the luxury of not being watched—he | 
thinks with joy of spending his day in idleness, his night in dis- 

sipation—his old comrades are looked up, his old haunts revisited. | 
If the chaplain’s words and the fear of the gaol have any power, 
and if he tries to find work, he finds his ticket-of-leave the re- | 
verse of a recommendation—the police ‘spot ” him; they suspect 

him, and he walks about a marked man. Still he knows there | 
will be no new arrest except for a new crime, and his mind is at | 
ease for the time. Once caught in a new offence—first, fourth, 
or tenth it may be after his release—he is again imprisoned, and | 
the same old farce is again enacted. This system is wrong; it | 
must be reformed altogether. 

Our first duty in this matter—and this we think should be 
clearly kept in view—is to the community. No sympathy for 
criminals as such should for a moment be allowed to ereep in to 


consideration. A man commits a crime. To guard the community 
in future from that man should be our first thought, and if in 
doing that it were necessary that he should ‘first be accurately 
well-hanged,” as Mr. Carlyle has advised, we would hang him. 
But it is not necessary. To reform the man is all that is neces- 
sary : and as we find it our best policy, we recognize with gladness 
that justice to the innocent can be reconciled with mercy to the 
guilty, and that the words of Him who willeth not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he may turn from his wickedness and 
live, can be printed without contrast in the same page with the 
sternest code of human law. 

The Directors of Irish Convict Prisons adopt a system very 
different from that established in England. The first period of 
treatment is to agreat extent the same. The convict is first taken 
to Mountjoy prison, near Dublin, where the silent system and the 

te system are in full force. The chaplain ministers to him 
individually ; he occupies a solitary cell by day and night; and 
though at periods of stated exercise he sees his fellow convicts, he 
is not allowed to speak tothem. This cutting him off from all 
communication with other men naturally gives the chaplain and 
the other officers of the prison much power over him, and much 
opportunity of noting his individual character. If he conducts 
himself rly he is removed after nine months to Spike Island, 
an i prison. Here he has comparative liberty—the shores of 
the island are by day at least his only prison bounds, and with his 
fellows he is mainly employed in outdoor work. By night 





he is in a separate cell, but he can talk to his neighbours at each 
side, though the warders of the prison are always within hearing, 
Books, secular as well as religious, and lectures of all kinds are 
freely given. If under this discipline the convict continues to 
show good conduct, he is removed in two, three, four, or six 
months, (the better the conduct the shorter the term,) to another 
prison—where the whole life in its privileges and surroundings 
opens gradually into a greater resemblance to the pleasures and 
responsibilities of outer life. The capabilities of the convict are 
carefully considered. Whether he is found fitted to be employed 
on the public works in progress at either side of Cork harbour— 
or at Lusk, fifteen miles from Dublin, where there is an agri- 
cultural colony of reformed men, or at Smithfield, an institution for 
artisans—his character, capabilities, and tendencies are con 

sidered, and the opportunity of reformation is fitted to him indi- 
vidually. We here quote an account from the pen of an eye- 
witness :— 

“The men now are allowed a certain portion of their earnings: this 
sometimes amounts to half-a-crown a week. Each keeps a book in which 
the gradual increase of this fund is recorded. He is allowed to draw 6d. 
weekly, and spend it as he pleases, intoxicating drinks alone being forbid- 
den, ‘The rest is reserved until his departure. When the men have ac- 
quired some self-control, they are sent out on messages, or work is procured 
for them at a distance from home. They pay the prison bills, and prepare 
to enter into a life of liberty again, but under fairer auspices than before, 
They are taught outlines of history, the benefits of emigration, the forms of 
government prevailing through the world, elementary science to extend 
their knowledge of common things, and even the principles of political 
economy. On Saturday evenings there is a species of competitive examina- 
tion in the school lectures of the past week. Preparations for the contest 


are going on every night. It is stated that the men’s progress is wonder- 


ful, and that the alteration of their moral character singularly improves 
their external appearance.” 

What are the final results? From these “ intermediate” 
establishments—with their wholesome rules and regulated liberty 
—559 convicts have been discharged on licences ; their conduct 
has been observed and regularly reported ; the authorities keep a 
friendly eye upon them; they report themselves once a month to 
the police, and the most trivial instance of misconduct is re- 
ported. Yet only 17 out of the 559 licences have been revoked. 
Of those unconditionally discharged reports are also received; 
some have emigrated, carrying their newly-formed habits to an- 
other land; some have enlisted; and several are earning wages 
in Dublin varying from 9s. to 1/. 6s, a week. As an instance of 
the general economy of the whole scheme, it may be pointed out 
that the establishment at Lusk is more than cihenmetion it 
exhibited a clear profit of 2362. in the six months! 

The whole facts of the question are, however, too large to be 
disposed of this week. We shall take an early opportunity of 
giving in detail the statistics of the results achieved in on be 
under a system the principle and leading features of which we 
have attempted to explain. 





WHO SHALL BE THE PAYMASTER ? 


Tur Church of England has no more dangerous enemies than 
those who have the most exalted notion of its rights and privi- 
leges. A few grains of common sense, a prudent readiness to 
concede, a comprehension of the differences that exist between 
the second century and the eighteenth century, would go much 
further towards preserving to them the reality of power than all 
that high-flown declamation which seems to be so much the 
fashion. They have lately received some aid from a very unex- 
pected source, for just as Mr. Bright has, for the last two years, 
amused himself by playing into the hands of the Conservatives, 
the Nonconformists have frightened moderate churchmen into an 
opposition which might otherwise have been modified. There is 
no reason why theChurch party should not ‘improve ” this occa- 
sion. They have really won a great victory, and they may, if 
they choose, make it a starting point for future triumphs. But 
they will certainly place themselves in a much worse position be- 


: , | fore the public than they have hitherto occupied, if they show 
oust the uncriminal and heavily burdened community from our | or peed aht poe 


that success has only taught them to be more exacting. It is a 
spirit of an exactly opposite nature which should now be dis- 
siped. If they are wise as serpents their wisdom should incline 
them to be harmless as doves. They should be moderate in the 
hour of victory, they should not treat their opponents with scorn, 
nor try to trample them under foot, as if they had gained an un- 


| disputed mastery. They may depend upon it that their enemies 


are not less active than they were, and, if they have made a false 
step, they will probably know how to recover it. 

All true friends of the National Church must regret that very 
different counsels from those we have given appear just now to 
prevail. We allude, especially, to the course pursued by Mr. 
Selwyn and the Conservative party with respect to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission. It would really seem as if the question which 
will be again discussed in the House of Commons on Wednesda 
next were an entirely new question, And yet it is one on whic 
both Houses of Parliament love already pronounced an opinion, 
and refers to a system which has been in operation for several 
years. The question is simply as to who shall be the paymaster ? 
Shall we retain the present system, according to which the epis- 
copal and capitular revenues are administered partly by bishops, 
deans, and canons, and partly by commissioners, who discharge 
their duties in London, or shall we hand over every acre 
of Church land to the Ecclesiastical Commission, and put 
bishops and canons on the same footing, so far as their 
stipends are concerned, with ministers of state and other public 
functionaries. Both Houses of Parliament have decided that 
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the latter course is the better of the two; and we earnestly | exact phraseology is important in the consideration. The preamble 
hope that this decision will be confirmed on Wednesday next. | recites the repeal of all the laws relating to combination amongst 


The High Churehmen are, however, up in arms, and tell us 
that we are proposing to confiscate the revenues of the Church, 

rhaps to apply them to purposes which never entered into the 
eads .of the “‘ founders and benefactors,” to pay poor curates 
instead of building bishops’ palaces, or commit some similar 
The cry is raised that the Establishment 
is in danger, that we are about to secularize the Eng- 
lish Church, and to rob the heirs of a property bequeathed by 
pious men of the pleasure of doing what they like with their 
own. 


about some of these changes. We think that bishops and canons 


| the 5th of George 


Now we honestly confess that we are anxious to bring | 


would be much more likely to make their way with those whom | 


they probably desire to win over from dissent, if they had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the management of these revenues. We 
even think that the commission should be composed, as far as 
ible, of laymen, that bishops and canons should be properly 

aid for the services they have to perform, but that they should 
ave no voice in the matter, either as to the amount they should 
receive, or as to the mannerin which the surplus revenues, in par- 
ticular districts, should be disposed of. What if they are to be 
called stipendiaries’ Will that make them less efficient, or is 
there anything humiliating in such aname? They ought rather 
to be glad to be relieved of a burdensome responsibility, in the 
discharge of which they have incurred a considerable amount of 
odium; They seem to forget that the Convocation which meets 
now and then in the Jerusalem Chamber has long ceased to exer- 
cise any influence, and that the authority of Parliament is supreme 
on questions which were formerly decided by Ecclesiastical authority. 
Let them accept this altered state of things. 
to question the justice and the expediency of an arrangement 
which is not likely to be disturbed, but it is foolish to contend 


workmen, and the necessity of providing ‘for the security and 
personal freedom” of individual workmen in the disposal of their 
skill and labour, as for the security of the property and persons 
of masters and oe ”; and then enacts the repeal of 

t LV., but reénacts the section of that Act 
repealing all the previous laws against combinations. Then the 
following sections come to be considered ; and we quote them 
entire :— 

‘And be it further enacted that from and after the passing of this act, 
(1) if any person shall by violence to the person or property, or by threats, 
or by intimidation, or by molesting, or in any way obstructing another, force 
or endeavour to force any journeyman, manufacturer, workman, or other 
person hired or employed in any manufacture, trade, or business, to depart 
from his hiring, employment, or work, or to return his work before the same 
shall be finished; or prevent or endeavour to prevent any journeyman, &e. 
not being hired or employed, from hiring himself to or from accepting work 
or employment from any person or person ; or (2) if any person shad/ use or 
employ violence to the person or property of another, or threats or intimida- 
tion, or shall molest or in any way obstruct another for the purpose of fore- 
ing or inducing such person to belong to any club or association, or to contri- 
bute to any common fund, or to pay any fine or penalty, or on account of his 
not belonging to any particular club or association, or not having contributed, 
or having refused to contribute to any cominon fund, or to pay any fine or 


, penalty, ov on account of his not having complied,, or of his refusing to com- 


ply with rules, orders, resolutions, or regulations made to obtain an advance 
or to reduce the rate of wages, or to lessen or alter the hours of working, or 
to decrease or alter the quantity of work, or to regulate the mode of carryin 

on any manufacture, trade, or business, or the management thereof: or (3 

if any person shall by violence to the person or property of another, or by 
threats or intimidation, or by MOLESTING, OR IN ANY WAY OBSTRUCTING 
ANOTHER, force or endeavour to force any manufacturer or person carrying 


|; on any trade or business, to make any alteration in his mode of regulating, 


They are at liberty | 


against a principle which now is embodied in the constitution. | 
Parliament has partly taken m hand the management of the tem- | 


poralities of the Church, and we do not learn that the Church has 
suffered. Let us now complete what we have begun. 

It is undoubtedly in the interest of the High Church party to 
desist from their opposition to the Home Secretary’s Bill. Mr. 
Selwyn talks about confiscation, but he does not understand that 
the most likely way of avoiding that dreadful contingency is to 
accept the kind of compromise which is now offered. The question 
of interpreting the capitular charters in a very liberal sense, has 
been mooted in both Houses of Parliament. It is true that, in 
either case, the attempt was unsuccessful, but the two bills to 
which we allude commanded a large amount of support out of doors, 
Bishops and Deans should be reminded that it is possible to in- 
terpret the charters by which they hold their possessions in a sense 


managing, conducting or carrying on such manufacture, trade or business, 
or to limit the number of his apprentices or the number or description of his 
journeymen, workmen, or servants: every person so offending, or aiding, 
abetting, or assisting therein, being convicted thereof in manner hereinafter 
mentioned, shall be imprisoned only, or shall and may be imprisoned, and 
kept to hard labour, for any time not exceeding three calendar months.” 


The strain of the inquiry is therefore thrown upon the words of 
the statute, ‘‘ by molesting or in any way obstructing another.” 
It is easy, of course, to adopt a =e refined definition, and say 


| that a mere conversational expostulation is an obstruction, or 


which actually implies a sweeping confiscation of church pro- | 


The Noneconformist bodies can claim to be considered as 


rty. 
and it is possible the House of 


th ‘religious and pious,” 


Commons may be exasperated by the exacting folly of the High | 


Church party into sanctioning some extreme measure. The very 
reluctance exhibited by Mr. Selwyn and his supporters to extend 


the powers of the Ecclesiastical Commission, gives us reason to | 


suspect that they are contending not so much for a principle as for 
a point in which their own interests are directly affected. 
COMBINATIONS, STRIKES, AND CONSPIRACIES, 

Axorner charge of conspiracy, brought before the Clerkenwell 
Police-office, brings up the whole subject of the law relating to 
combinations and their results. No part of the law is more difli- 
cult of popular comprehension, and none is more desirable to be 
canals understood. All charges of conspiracy are constructive ; 
and evidence of acts committed, or inferred to be committed, with 
a view to a common intent and purpose, may, taken singly, be 
capable of explanation. It is, indeed, not at all clear whether we 
have any well-defined exposition of the law in existence—nay, 
the law itself is in so chaotic a state as to be incapable of expo- 
sition. This is the consequence of the many changes in the sta- 
tute book and the antagonistic action of the common law, which 
is assumed by the magistrate to possess the power of punishment 
for an offence which appears, if not extinguished by statute, to be 
left in very doubtful existence. 

Once, in England, we were so ignorant of political economy as 


that placing the hand upon a workman’s arm is technically an 
assault. But we apprehend that the language of the statute im- 
plies violence of language, amounting to threats involving per- 
sonal safety to life or limb, and that mere conversations tending 
to induce workmen from entering the employment of Mr. Anley 
the last prosecutor, do not justify the ap ication of punishment 
under this statute. We can understand violence to person or 
property ; we can even understand threats and intimidation, nay 
more, we can conceive of a ‘ molestation” by hustling a man 
about, or an “obstruction” by hiding or destroying his tools or 
partially completed work. But it seems to strain the meaning of 
the statute to the furthest point to say, that because workmen 
had sent in a demand to their employer, requiring the discharge of 
two men who had signed the document, and had “ picketed ” the 
yard to induce other men not to enter the employment of Mr, 
Anley, therefore a breach of the Actis committed. There was no 
threat to limit the number of his workmen, for the men themselves 
only retired from the employment, as they had a right to do. 
A demand was only made for the discharge of two persons at the 
expiration of their weekly contract. This is admitted to be legal. 
To deny to the accused the right of expostulation with other un- 
hired workmen, would be to commit a direct assault upon the yet 
greater liberty involved—the liberty of speech. In Perham’s 


| case he was convicted for saying, ‘If you dare work we shall 
| consider you as blacks, and when we go in we shall strike against 


| you all over London.” 


This isa threat and intimidation ope- 
rating upon the future. But having reference to the exact words 
of the statute, how can we reasonably allege the language of Per- 
ham amounted to a “molestation” or “obstruction?” In the 
case at Clerkenwell we are left to guess the language used ; per- 
haps it was very rough, but we cannot extend the laws of good 


' taste by statute. 


| combine, and of course “strike.” 


arbitrarily to attempt to settle the rate of wages, and workmen , 
| because all strikes are preceded by threats, which,"if carried out, 


who demanded more, or masters who paid either more or less, 
committed a breach of statute law. This anomalous state of le- 
gislation continued, intermittingly, from 1350 to 1813. It is easy 
to believe that during so long a period, as supply and demand 
increased or diminished, both workmen and masters would at- 
tempt to raise and decrease wages. All such attempts were 
treated as breaches of the law. The offence did not consist in 
attempting to alter the rate of wages, but in ignoring the statute, 
and for that punishment followed. During all this long period, 
and up to 1824, laws were in existence ayainst combinations be- 
tween both employers and workmen; but, in 1824, all the then 
combination laws were repealed. It was found that laws settling 
the rate of wages necessarily produced combinations to effect 


alteration, such a course being impossible to one individual, | 


and so the legality of combination being admitted, wages came to 


find their level in the market, like every other article of produc- | 


tion. 

Statutes and convictions up to 1825 have all to be considered 
with a due regard to the sense and words of the 6th George IV. 
cap. 120. This is the last act (except one) on the subject, and its 


It is conceded by the repealing Act of 1825, and the reénact- 
ment of the repealing clauses in the Act of 1826, that men may 
If that right is granted, does 
the threat of a combination to strike, amount to an offence ? If 
it does, the Acts repealed are practically revived in their working, 


will cause alterations in employers’ modes of doing business, 
If the Legislature has elaborately repealed laws against combina- 
tion, it is essential to bear in mind the intention of the statute. 
That is always borne in mind by lawyers. The intention clearly is 
to permit combinations; and if it were not so, the builders would 
be in a very awkward plight as to the “ lock-out ” last year. Com- 
binations and strikes being permitted, it follows that the reasons 
published for strikes cannot be called “ threats,” “‘ intimidations,” 
‘* molestations,” or ‘ obstructions.” Bad language forms no part 
of the statute, for it was proposed to add the word “insult,” but 
it was rejected and intentwnally excluded from the Act. And we 
have yet to learn that standing in the street and addressing work- 
men even in a rough manner, like Perham, is other than a strained 
application amounting to a nullification of the enabling clause of 
the Act permitting combinations. 

We do not write from feeling, but after diligent consulta- 
tion of high authorities. Lord Cranworth ‘(than whom, as Mr. 
Baron Rolfe, the common law never had a better exponent) ad- 
dressing a jury upon a charge under this Act, said :— 
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“A great deal may be said as to the precise words used. What I think 
you must consider, is not so much the very words, as whether the fair | 
result of it was to intimate to the person to whom it was addressed, that 


some BODILY HARM would happen to him.” 
} 
| 





No bodily harm was threatened by Perham, nor as we have 
learned in Mr. Anley’s case. Lord Cranworth, in another case, 
expressed his disapproval of indictments for conspiracy against | 

sons conducting a strike. There is, in fact, ‘‘no case in the 

ks” at all like Perham’s or the present. Previous cases all | 
affect workmen engaged under unexpired contracts; but in Per- | 
ham’s case and the present, the men did not seek to change or 
violate any unexpired contract, they only sought to affect men 
whose contracts had not commenced, or would expire within a week, 
and only at their expiration. The case of Rowland and others in the 
Wolverhampton strike was founded upon inducements offered to 
workmen to /eare their masters; not a threat on the part of the 
accused to leave themselves, or preventing others entering the ser- 
vice. And so seem torun all the cases. In Perham’s case, the 
man had been hired; but, in Mr. Anley’s case, it does not ap- 
pear that he had hired any one who was induced to leave. The 
explanatory Act, 22d Vic., cap. 34, seems to be overlooked by 
ee. for it enacts :— 

‘No workman or other person, &c. shall, by reason merely of his enter- 
irg into an agreement with any workman, {c. for the purpose of fixing or 
endeavouring to fix the rate of wages, &c. or by reason merely of his en- 
deavouring peaceably and in a reasonable manner, and without threat or in- 
timidation, direct or indirect, to persuade others to cease or abstain from 
work, in order to obtain the rate of wages, or the altered hours of labour so 
fixed or agreed upon, shall be deemed, ec. to be guilty of ‘ molestation or 
obstruction’ within the meaning of the said act, and shall not, therefore, | 
be subject or liable to any prosecution or indictment for conspiracy ; provided | 
always that nothing herein contained shall authorize any workman to break | 
or depart from any contract, or authorize any attempt to induce any work- | 
man to break or depart from any contract.” 

The direct or indirect threat we hold, must comply with Lord | 
Cranworth’s condition of “bodily fear,” and unless that condi- | 
tion be made out by evidence the prosecution ought to fail. The | 
decisions supporting convictions proceed from the confusion of the 
law, because since the repeal of all the ‘‘combination” sta- 
tutes, —the judgments pronounced upon the breaches of these laws, 
have ceased to be applicable to our present state under 6th George 
4th, and 22d Vict. We have admitted that political economy is to | 
guide us, but we seem to have forgotten that common sense re- 
quired freedom of speech to follow the freedom of action granted 
to workmen. 

But what is a conspiracy? It is difficult to say. When | 
lawyers differ, who shall decide ? Yet it ought to be essential | 
that an unlawful act should be intended. A combination to | 
raise wages, or a strike to obtain shorter hours, is not unlawful. 
It may be said that a common purpose to injure another is a con- 
spiracy. But what says the late learned Mr. Justice Littledale :— 

“Tf parties conspire to do an unlawful act, or a lawful act by unlaw- 
ful means, this is a conspiracy, for which they may be indicted, but that is | 
not so where the parties conspire to do a lawful act for the purpose of ing | 
Juring another.” 

Unless, therefore, the letter to Mr, Anley was an unlawful act the | 
ease fails, And it would be dangerous to decide that the letter was | 
unlawful, for we might all be punished occasionally for conspiracy. | 
Two auditors agreeing to hiss an actor; two critics to ‘‘ cut up” | 
an author; two merchants mutually deciding not to trust a shop- 
keeper, might also, by the same reasoning, be treated as conspira- | 





rs. 

The truth lies on the surface. The law is simply in a state of 
conflict and confusion. Either the highest tribunal must expound, 
or the Legislature resettle it. ‘‘ Personal freedom,” and liberty 
of speech are in jeopardy from each other if separated. We can 
gain no real liberty from men allowed to act without speech ; 
or allowed to speak without action, Old and exploded doctrines | 
of law, suited to previous states of society, yet hang about 
Westminster Hall. The repealing and enabling clauses of recent 
acts are not allowed to exercise their full effect ; and we regard 
it as in the highest degree dangerous to freedom of speech, that, 
without the intervention of a jury, one magistrate should have | 
the power to convert a decent workman into an associate of felons. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


On the 8th instant, Professor Faraday delivered the last of the series 
of Friday evening lectures for the present session, and explained to a 
large audience Bonelli’s important application of electro-magnetism to the 
yy na silkloom. The ordinary process of weaving was described by | 
the lecturer, and attention was directed to the numerous perforated cards 
employed to regulate the movements of the threads in producing the | 
desired pattern. These cards were dispensed with in the electric loom, | 
and the threads were guided by an ingenious arrangement of magnets | 
which touched every part of the pattern as it passed over a cylinder. | 
The pattern was drawn with black varnish—a non-conductor of electri- | 
city—on paper covered with tin-foil, and this conducting material, when | 
brought into contact with the electro-magnets, completed the electric 
circuit, and displaced the threads that were not required for that part of | 
the pattern. Various difficulties had arisen in the management of the 
magnets, but the apparatus was now under easy and perfect control, and | 
its general employment depended only on the question of its being found | 
more economical than the one at present in use. In concluding the lec- | 
tures for this session, Professor Faraday called attention to the motto of | 
the Institution—Jiustrans commoda vite—and stated that the object of | 
the lecturers had been to explain, in language suited to intelligent per- | 
sons, some of the many applications of science to the conveniences and 
necessaries of ordinary life. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, R.A.* 

“Ir is owing to the innate modesty of the late Mr. Leslie’s cha- 
racter,” says his judicious editor, ‘‘that in his Autobiographical 
Recollections the part occupied by himself and his picture is sma]] 
in comparison with that devoted to his contemporaries and 
friends.” It was solely that he might speak of the latter that he 
resolved to write at all, and to pen some account of his own life 
as a vehicle for his interesting reminiscences. His profession 
made him acquainted with many persons whose names will out- 
live the present age; and he tells us what he knew of them that 
was best worth knowing—‘“ not the faults and foibles that are 
more or less common to all men, but the merits that are rare, and 
on which alone their claims to distinction rest.” He writes, in 
fact, as he painted, with the nicest perception of character, and a 
power of expressing it by the simplest means, and his likenesses 
are pleasing, not because they are flattered, but because they are 
true to the distinctive characteristics of their originals. What 
Leslie left undone with respect to himself and his pictures has 
been supplied in a very satisfactory manner by Mr. Tom Taylor 
in an introductory essay, and in chronological and other notices 
inserted in the second me 








me, which contains Leslie’s correspon- 
dence. The book is full of choice matter, and only wants an 
index to be as complete as able and careful editing could make it, 

Charles Robert Leslie was born in London on the 19th of Octo- 
ber, 1794, of American parents, his father’s ancestors having been 
Scotch, and his mother’s English, and both having settled in 
Maryland in the last century as farmers. His father was a man 
of extraordinary ingenuity in mechanics, and having prospered as 
watchmaker in Philadelphia, he placed his business there in the 
hands of a partner, and came to London with his family about the 
year 1793 to purchase the clocks and watches wanted for the es- 
tablishmeut. It was an unfortunate arrangement, for tle partner 
died, leaving the affairs of the house in confusion, and the family 
returned to America when Charles was five years old. They 
sailed from Gravesend on the 18th of September, 1799, and did 
not arrive at Philadelphia until the 11th of the following May. 
They had been obliged to put into Lisbon for repairs, having 
fought and beaten a French privateer of thirty guns. Miss Leslie, 
who was some years older than her brother, and subsequently 
wrote an amusing account of their ‘‘ Winter in Lisbon,” says, that 
the house in which they resided had on each story two complete 
suites of rooms, each comprising a very large sitting room, four 
chambers, and a kitchen, of which the last only had a fireplace. 
The violent rain, which fell almost incessantly for weeks, poured 


| in through the ill-made windows, and the dampness that pervaded 


the house, and all other houses in that fireless country, was with- 
out remedy; shoes, books, clothes, and furniture were covered 
with blue mould, often in a single night; and the cold was 
sometimes so severe that the family went regularly to bed after 
breakfast, and remained there all day, except at meal times. 
Such were the domestic comforts of a city to which English physi- 
cians were then in the habit of sending invalids for the improve- 
ment of their health. Miss Leslie confesses that she and her 
brothers and sisters amused themselves with peeping through the 


keyhole, with a desire to be enlightened as to the manners and 


customs of the Portuguese people who occupied the adjoining 
suite of apartments. ‘ We would not,” she says, ‘‘ have acted so 
dishonourably to persons of our own country, or even to British 
neighbours, but we regarded the Portuguese as ‘ no rule.’ ” 

**“We soon ascertained that their general habiliments were old and 
slovenly, but that whenever a tine day tempted the lady-wife to walk out, 
she covered her dirty dark calico dress with an elegant blue satin cloak 
trimmed with ermine ; and had a barber to come and dress her hair, and 
decorate it with embroidered ribbons; bonnets not yet being introduced 
into Portugal. Keeping no regular servant, she, for F teh occasions, hired, 
by the hour, two maids to walk after her. When any of her female friends 
came to visit our neighbour, ‘hey also brought their maids with them ; and 


| while the mistresses were conversing on the sofa, the maids sat flat on the 


floor in front of them, and kept up a whispering talk with each other. 
Among other items of keyhole Eocvichen we discovered that every day, 
about dinner-time, our neighbours had a table set out in their parlour with 
clean damask cloth and napkins, pieces of bread, silver forks, spoons, castors, 
&c.; handsome wine-glasses, and goblets, and all the paraphernalia of a 
very genteel dinner equipage. The table stood thus during an hour or 
more ; so that if visitors came in, they might suppose that the family were 
preparing to sit down in style comme il faut. Lut to this table they never 
did sit down; for when the time of exhibition had elapsed, all the fine 
things were taken off and carefully put away for a similar show the next 
day, and the next. Meanwhile (as we found by reconnoitring through the 
kitchen keyhole) the Portuguese family all assembled in the place where 
their food was cooked; seated themselves on the floor round a large earthen 
pan filled with some sort of stew; and each dipped in a pewter spoon and 
fed out of that same pan.” 

The last years of Leslie’s excellent father were full of trouble 
and suffering, and he died in 1804, leaving his widow with 
scarcely any means to support her children, ‘The two boys were 


| sent to school at the University of Pennsylvania, where the charge 


for their tuition was abated by the kindness of the professors ; 
and in 1808, Charles was apprenticed to Messrs. Bradford and Ins- 
seep, the most enterprising booksellers in Philadelphia. Charles, 
who had been fond of drawing from his infancy, would rather 
have been a painter, but his ‘mother had no means of giving him 
a satiiedanal education. His kind but strict master set his face 
against the use of the pencil, and seemed to be the last man who 

* Autobiographical Recollections by th? late Charles Robert Leslie, R.A. Edited, 
with a Prefatory Essay on Leslie as an Artist, and Selections from his —— 
—, By Tom Taylor, Esq. In two volumes, With Portrait. Published by 
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would help his apprentice to become a painter, and yet he did it. 
The circumstance which changed his views and fixed youn 

Leslie’s destiny, grew out of the enthusiasm caused by the arriva 
in America of the celebrated actor, George Frederick Cooke. The 
boy, who shared fully in the public excitement, was raised to 
sudden fame among the wealthiest men in the city by a likeness 
he drew of the great actor, and Mr. Bradford found no difficulty 
in collecting a fund by subscription, to which he contributed libe- 
rally himself, sufficient to enable the young artist to study paint- 
ing for two years in Europe. Furnished with letters to some 
eminent artists, Charles sailed for England under the care of Mr. 
Inskeep, and arrived at Liverpool on the 3d of December, 1811, 
and started thence for the paradise of art he had dreamed of for 


ears. 
7 ‘‘ Notwithstanding the gloomy season of the year, I entered London with 
such feelings as we can — perhaps, but once in our lives. It was 
my birthplace, and my earliest recollections belonged to it. I had a kind of 
dreamy remembrance of the magnificence of St. Paul's, and the splendour 
of the Lord Mayor’s show. The novels of Miss Burney, and the * Picture 
of London,”’ had made me acquainted with its chief objects of interest, and 





I had often amused myself with tracing its localitieson the maps. Familiar | 


with the ope works of Hogarth, the very purlicus of St. Giles’s, from 
whence his backgrounds are so frequently taken, possessed to my imagina- 
tion the charm of classic ground. 
opportunities of seeing all the most interesting books as they arrived from 
England in the bloom of novelty. The talk of the literary men who fre- 
quented Mr. Bradford’s shop, was often of London and its wonders. I 
knew the names and styles of the principal English artists from the many 
engravings I had opportunities of seeing. Passionately fond of the theatre, 
I knew that Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Bannister, Dowton, and 
Munden were still on the stage ; and I had heard of Liston, Mathews, and 
Emery, who were then in the meridian of their glory. I had seen one of 
the finest of West’s pictures, (his ‘ Lear in the Storm,’’) and I was to see 
and know the great artist himself. All this to a boy of sixteen, and of such 
tastes as I have described, could not but afford anticipations of the most 
intoxicating delight. Nor did the reality fall short of the anticipation.” 

Leslie’s first instructors in painting were West, and Allston, 
another American, The latter made him acquainted with his 
friend Coleridge, whose lectures on Shakspeare and Milton “ gave 
him a much more distinct and satisfactory view of the nature and 
ends of poetry, and of painting, than he ever had before.” He had 
hoped for much advantage from the instructions of Fuseli, the 
keeper of the Antique Academy ; but believes he profited better 
under his ‘‘ wise neglect.” ‘‘ For those students who are born 
with powers that will make them eminent, it is sufficient to place 
fine works of art before them. They do not want instruction, 
and they that do are not worthit. Art may be /earned, but can’t be 
taught.” Leslie himself tells us that his taste was very faulty at 
first, and long in forming. ‘There was a time when he thought 
West equal to Raffaelle, and when he took it for a joke of Allston’s 
that he pointed out to him ‘‘ The Ages” by Titian, as an exquisite 
work ; and he honestly confesses that until he became intimate 
with Constable, he really knew nothing, or worse than nothing, 
of landscape, ‘‘ for I admired, as poetical, styles which I now see 
to be mannered, conventional, and extravagant.” Eight years 
excepted, Leslie was a regular exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
from 1813 to 1859, the year of his death. The ‘Death of Rut- 
land,” the subject of which was taken from Shakspeare’s Henry 
VL., was his first venture in the work in which he excelled all 
other painters—the illustration of our English classics; but the 

icture which established his reputation in this line, was his “Sir 

toger de Coverley Going to Church.” It was exhibited in 1819, 
and that year may be considered as Leslie’s starting point on the 
road to fame and fortune. In 1821, he was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy, and was made R.A. in 1826, ‘I hope,” 
says his affectionate friend Washington Irving, congratulating 
him on that event, ‘‘I hope you will rise to the dignity of hang- 
man, and will do your duty by Newton and the rest of your old 
gang.” The appointment to the office of Teacher of Drawing in 
the Military Academy of West Point induced him to emigrate to 
America in 1833, but he retained it only seven months, and was 
glad to return to the society of his brother artists in England in 
the spring of the following year. His election to the Professor- 
ship of Painting in the Academy, in 1848, is the last salient point 
to be noticed in an uneventful but well-filled life, “‘ spent in the 
affectionate discharge of family duties—which no man ever ful- 
filled better—and in the happy practice of his art.” And, says 
the congenial editor of Recollections and Correspondence :— 

“1 sincerely believe, that when the pictorial art of our time comes to be 
classed with that which preveded and that which will follow it, Leslie’s 
name will stand honoured, for the prevailing presence in his works of good 
taste, truth, character, humour, grace, and kindliness, and for the entire 


For the last three years I had enjoyed | 





| small as well as in great things, which is sup 


absence of that vulgarity, bravado, self-seeking, trick, and excess, which | 
are by no means inseparable from great attainments in painting, and which | 


the conditions of modern art are but too apt to engender and foster. . . . . 
How could he be other than truthful, lovely, charitable, and tasteful in his 
pictures, who, in his home, as in society, in his teaching as in his conduct, 
was habitually sincere, affectionate, equable, thoughtful of others, tolerant, 
loving to dwell rather on the good than on the bad about him? It would be 
well if there were more lives that should show so exact a parallel of good at- 
tributed in the workman and his works.” 


Leslie’s Recollections abound in the raciest anecdotes, presented 
with exquisite perfection of touch ; we can only make room for a 


| you again ;”’ 


few specimens from the rich collection. Here are two of Cole- | 


ridge. 
**T once found Coleridge driving the balls on a bagatelle-board for a kitten 
to run after them. He noticed that, as socn as the little thing turned its 
back to the balls it seemed to forget all about them, and played with its 
tail. ‘Iam amused,’ he said, ‘ with their little short memories.’ ” 

‘*A few days after the appearance of his piece [the tragedy of Remorse], 
he was sitting in the coffee-room of a hotel, and heard his name coupled 
with a coroner’s inquest, by a gentleman who was reading a newspaper to 


a friend. He asked to see the paper, which was handed to him with the 
remark that ‘It was very extraordinary that Coleridge, the poet, should 
have hanged himself just after the success of his play; but he was always 
a strange mad fellow.’ ‘Indeed, sir,’ said Coleridge, ‘it is a most extraor- 
dinary thing that he should have hanged himself, be the subject of an in- 
quest, and yet that he should at this moment be speaking to you.’ 
astonished stranger hoped he had ‘said nothing to hurt his feelings,’ and 
was made easy on that point. The none related that a gentleman in 
black had been cut down from a tree in Hyde Park, without money or pa- 
pers in his pockets, his shirt being marked ‘8S. T. Coleridge’; and Cale- 
ridge was at no loss to understand how this might have happened, since he 
seldom travelled without losing a shirt or two.” 

The following is given merely as an illustration of Charles 
Lamb’s playfulness. The anecdote has been differently told, but 
Leslie’s version of it is authentic :— 

**T dined with him one day at Mr. Gillman’s. Returning to town in the 
stage-coach, which was filled with Mr. Gillman’s guests, we stop for a 
minute or two at Kentish Town. A woman asked the coachman, ‘are you 
full inside?’ Upon which Lamb put his head through the window and 
said, ‘I am quite full inside; that last piece of pudding at Mr. Gillman’s 
did the business for me.’ ”’ 

Leslie met Colonel Gurwood at dinner at Chantrey’s. 

** He could talk of nothing but the Duke of Wellington. Speaking of 
the publication of his Despatches, he said, ‘I have unveiled a great man to 
the world. He is the greatest creature God Almighty ever created. But he 
don’t write so well now as he did, for he thinks everything he writes will 
be printed, and he takes pains.’ ”” 

Chantrey was, in Leslie’s opinion, ‘‘the Reynolds of portrait 
sculpture.” In his bust of Sir Walter Scott, the most perfect, in 
Leslie’s opinion, of the many portraits of the original, ‘ the 
gentle turn of the head, and the lurking humour in the eye and 
about the mouth, were Scott’s own;” but ‘‘ there was more bene- 
volence expressed in Scott’s face than is given in any portrait of 
him; and I am sure there was much in his heart.” Doubtless, 
this characteristic was preserved in the portrait which Leslie 
painted at Abbotsford, in 1824, for Mr. Ticknor, of Boston, but 
we are not aware that it has ever been engraved. Among the 
anecdotes about Sir Walter which Leslie gathered on this occasion 
were these :—the Tom Purdey who figures in the first of them was 
Sir Walter’s favourite gamekeeper. 

“Mr, Cadell told me that, as Sir Walter was leaning on Purdey’s arm, 
in one of his walks, Tom said, ‘ Them are fine novels of yours, Sir Walter; 
they are just invaluable tome.’ ‘Iam glad to hear it, Tom.’ ~ Yes, sir, 
for when I have been out all day, hard at work, and come home, vara tired, 
if it sit down with a pot of porter by the fire, and take up one of your novels, 
I’m asleep directly.’ ”’ 

‘* Cadell told me that, in allusion to the opinion that Lord Byron’s lame- 
ness was the occasion of his misanthropy, he said to Scott, ‘Your temper 
has not suffered from the same misfortune,’ and Scott replied, ‘When I 
was of the age at which lads like to shine in the eyes of the girls, I have 
felt some envy, in a ball-room, of the young fellows who had the use of 
their legs; but I generally found when I was beside the lasses I had the 
advantage with my tongue.’ ”’ 

Lord Melbourne was the finest specimen of manly beauty in the 
meridian of life. ‘‘ His laugh was frequent, and the most joyous 
possible, and his voice so deep and musical, that to hear him say 
the most ordinary things was a pleasure. 

‘*T met Lord Melbourne at Lady Holland’sa day or two after he ceased 
to be Prime Minister. He was as joyous as ever, and only took part in the 
conversation respecting the changes in the Royal household (which were 
not then completed) to make everybody laugh.—‘I hear,’ said a lady, ‘ that 

,’ naming a duke of not the most correct habits, ‘is quite scurrilous at 
not getting an appointment.’—‘ No,’ said Lord Holland, ‘ he can't be seur- 
rilous.’—* Well, then, he is very angry.’—‘ It serves him right,’ said Lord 
Melbourne, ‘ for being a Tory. None of these immoral men ought to be 
Tories. If he had come to me I would not have refused him.’ 

‘* He asked me how it was that Raphael was employed by the Pope to 
paint the walls of the Vatican.—I said, ‘ Because of his great excellence.’— 
* But was not his uncle, Bramante, architect to the Pope ?’—I replied, ‘I 
believe Bramante was his uncle.’—‘ Then it was a job, you may S sure,’ 
he said, with his hearty laugh.” 

Of the late Sir Robert Peel Leslie says :— 

‘Tt is much to be regretted that there is no portrait that does him justice, 
for he had a fine head. Lawrence's half-length is the best ; but in that the 
dress challenges equal attention with the face. The late statues, busts, and 
ee of him are miserable things ; indeed, his face, like his conduct, has 

sen subject to more misrepresentation than has been the case with most 
public men, Lawrence by the emphasis which he laid on the tie of his cra- 
vat, the velvet waistcoat, and the glittering watch-guard, made a dandy of 
him. Now, though there were some peculiarities in his manner of dressing, 
Sir Robert Peel was so far from dandyism, that George the Fourth (no in- 
competent judge) remarked that his clothes never fitted him. The truth I 
believe to be, that the King, though glad to avail himself of Peel’s great 
talents, looked on him as a plebeian, and therefore deficient in that taste, in 

i posed by some to be the birth- 
right only of Royal or noble blood. Sidney Smith related a pleasant invention 
illustrative cf this,—which represented Peel, when in the Ministry, and ona 
visit at the Brighton Pavilion, as called out of bed in the middle of the 
night to attend his Majesty in what—his dinner having disagreed with him 
in a very alarming manner—the King supposed to be his last moments. 
Peel was much affected, and the King, after a few words, which he could 
scarcely utter, said, ‘Go, my dear Peel,—God bless you! I shall never see 
J and, as Peel turned to leave the room, he added faintly, 
* Who made that dressing-gown, my dear Peel? It sits very badly behind, 
God bless you, my dear fellow! Never employ that tailor again.’ ” 

The best result fur Leslie of his visit to America in 1833 was 
the intimacy it led to with Captain Morgan. He had a good story 
apropos of everything that happened, for instance :— 

“* Single ladies often cross the water under the especial care of the cap- 
tain of the ship; and if a love affair occurs among the passengers, the cap- 





| tain is usually the confidante of one or both parties. A very fascinating 
| young lady was placed under Morgan's care, and three young gentlemen 


| the gentlemen will, of course, all be near you. 


fell desperately in love with her. They were all equally agreeable, and 
the young lady was puzzled which to encourage. She asked the captain’s 
advice. ‘Come on deck,’ he said, ‘ the first day when it is perfectly calm— 
I will have a boat quietly 
lowered down ; then do you jump overboard and see which of the gentlemen 
will be the first to jump after you, I will take care of you.” A calm day 
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soon came, the captain’s suggestion was followed, and two of the lovers 
jumped after the lady at the same instant. But between these two the 

dy could not decide, so exactly equal had been their devotion. She again 
eonsulted the captain. ‘Take the man that didn’t jump—he’s the most 
sensible fellow, and will make the best husband.’ ”’ 

We close with one out of a long string of anecdotes of the late 
Sam Rogers. It relates to his intimate friend, Mr. Maltby, the 
Librarian of the London Institution. 

‘Maltby was one of the most absent of men. While in Paris together 
Rogers dined at.a party, where a lady who sat next him did not know him 
at first, but after hearmg him talk for some time discovered who he was. 
Maltby was not at this dinner, and Rogers telling him of this lady said, 
‘she asked if my.name was not Rogers.’ ‘ And was it?’ inquired Maltby.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. * 

‘Dr. LEE was appointed Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical 
History in St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, in the year 1812 ; 
and it was while he held this office that, in the session 1816-17, 
hewrote and read to his students the Lectures which are now pub- 
lished, and which formed part of a more comprehensive course.” 
Carefully written and elaborated, they comprise a brief notice of 
the Church of Scotland before the Reformation, and an account of 
the progress of the Reformation down to the final settlement of the 
Kirk, at the time of the Revolution. There are some useful 
analyses in the volume, and its spirit of anti-anglican an- 
tagonism may be valuable as suggesting thought or provoking 


LEE’S LECTURES ON 


reply. Real living humanity in it there is none; large-hearted 
sym ing. bowd Catholic reflection, or artistic appreciation must be 
sought elsewhere. No discussion of first principles ; no acknow- | 


ledgment of difficulties or weaknesses ; no explanation of disputed 
or equivocal passages need be expected here. On the other nd, 
its pages indicate research; its narrative is clear, and its dis- 
quisition suggestive. The book in short is a serviceable com- 
ndium, which the orthodox in Scotland will read with satis- 
tion. Thoroughly respectable and presbyterian, and so far as 
we can judge little more, we recommend it to all for whom it 
seems intended, Its small surplus of more general merit may be 
attributed to its occasional novelty of information, its provo- 
— assertions, and the interesting appendices supplied by the 
itor. 

Under the first head, we would instance the account of the con- 
demnation of James Resby, an English priest of the school of Wy- 
cliffe, condemned for heresy, in the year 1408, by a clerical tri- 
bunal, presided over by Laurence de Lindoris, an Inquisitor, and 
delivered to the secular arm and to the flames, at Perth—a trans- 
action previously unknown in Scotland. Under the second head, 
we would cite the pas relating to the Act of Uniformity (1661) 
in which it is contended that ‘as the Book of Common Prayer 
was then undergoing alterations, none of which had transpired, 
the clergy (of the Church of England) were in fact required to 
subscribe a book which they had never seen ;” and under the third 
atenery we would refer to the papers on Witchcraft aud Sabbath- 
breaking. 

In the first of these two documents, Dr. Lee ‘‘ corrects the rash 
and inaccurate statements” in Bishop Hutchinson’s popular essay, 
and contends that the imputations against Scotland, as being the 
native country of witchcraft and the fontal source of the severest 
enactments against it, are quite unfounded. That this baleful 
superstition did not first arise in Scotland is undeniable. That it 
was of longer standing in England than in Scotland, or in Scot- 
land than in England, we have at present no conclusive evidence, 





| 





in Scotland. 
civil power, in the support of this 
getically treated in an editorial note. Ultra-Sabbatarianism per- 
lexes us, both in its statements and its logic. In his second 
ecture, Dr, John Lee refers us to ‘ the divine ordinance enjoin- 
ing the religious observation of one day in seven.” We know of 
no such ordinance, There is, indeed, an injunction in the Mosaic¢ 
law, imperative on persons of the Jewish persuasion, which re- 
quires abstinence from labour on the seventh day, that is, on 
Saturday; but that this enactment made for Jews is not formally 
binding on Christians, is clear, both from its repeal in the Pauline 
Epistle (Col. ii. 16), and from the historical evidence of its dis- 
regard; while the perversion of the seventh day into “‘ one day 
in seven ”’ is a free translation, of which Dr. Cumming, the Great 
Tribulator, might himself be, and we believe is, proud. The 
truth is, that Sunday is a Christian festival, originating in 
primitive usage. Rightly understood, no institution can well 
be more beneficent or more humanly sacred. As ‘‘ made for 
man,” we trust it will be perennially observed, but we protest 
against humanity being immolated to it. To what extent the 
real “ desecration of the Sabbath” was carried in Scotland be- 
tween two and three centuries ago, we gather not only from the 
‘* Domestic Annals,” already cited, where we read of a gentle- 
man who was prosecuted for bringing home a millstone on Sun- 
day, and of another who was arraigned fer gathering gooseberries 
in time of sermon ; but, from the instructive ‘‘ extracts” in the ap- 
pendix to the second volume of Dr, Lee’s lectures, where we find, 
among many other sentences, that of James Allan, for breaking 


We regret to see the ae intervention of the 
anatical Pharisaism, apolo- 


| of the Sabbath, to be scourged in the Tolbooth by one of the town 


officers, at the sight of the magistrates; of Jane Morris, for send- 
ing ‘ ane lade” to the mill on Sunday, to sit in the repentance 
stool in her awin habit, and pay forty shillings; of a woman, for 
seething bark on the Sabbath day, to be “‘ jogged” three several 
days, and the last day to make her repentance before the pulpit; 
of David Dugald, for carrying shoes to Cramond on the Lord’s 
Day, to be publicly rebuked, and obliged to find caution that he 
shall never be guilty of a similar offence, under pr, tirst of 
fine and ultimately of banishment from the parish; of Patrick 
Hardie and John Rankin, for tying up peas on the Lord’s Day, to 
be fined and rebuked; of Robert White, for going to see the May 
games, to be fined twenty shillings; and so on through a long 
catalogue of crimes, comprising, among the lighter atrocities, those 
of selling milk, taking larks, carrying water, and pulling peas. 

Such was the system of vexatious interference with individual 
right and liberty ; such the tyrannical practice of an exacerbated 
fanaticism or a mistaken zeal in the noble sister kingdom in the 
‘* good old days.” 


BARON GROs’S EMBASSY TO CHINA AND JAPAN.* 
Ir publishers were much in the habit of letting their business 
transactions be governed by sentimental motives, we should not 
be so entirely unable, as we confess ourselves to be, to assign any 
plausible reason for the appearance of M. de Moges’s lively but 
shallow little book in an English dress, It was a mere waste of 
labour to translate it, except as an act of international courtesy, 
which indeed would be the more laudable for being wholly gra- 
tuitous. Although M. de Moges was officially concerned in the 


pe of the French embassy to China and Japan, he writes 


any more than we have that the zeal of James I. against it, ‘‘ was | 


assumed for the purpose of ingratiating himself with the English 
nation, where a passion for the wonderful has always been much 
stronger than in this more frigid clime.” It seems clear, how- 
ever, that ‘‘ long before the death of Queen Elizabeth some of the 
most learned men in the English Church had been preaching and 
blishing elaborate discourses against witchcraft ;”” among others 
‘Dr. John Rainolds, as early as the year 1585, in his theological 
lectures at Oxford, argued vehemently against the insane doc- 
trines of Reginald Scott, in a work of stupendous erudition, on 
the composition of which he spent seven years. To the question, 
did the penal laws against witchcraft originate in Scotland, Dr. Lee 
answers, that the on act of the Scottish parliament on the sub- 
ject was not passed till 1563, after there had been two Acts against 
witchcraft in England, one of 33 Henry viii.—and another 5 Eliza- 
beth. The southern kingdom would thus seem to have inaugurated 
the wicked and mischievous anti-witchcraft legislation ; though 
judging from the evidence afforded in Chambers’ ‘‘ Domestic Annals 
of Scotland,” her northern sister was not slow to follow the ill 
example, or to compensate for the relative recency of her action 
by her implacable hatred of this imaginary crime, burning its sup- 
_ perpetrators in batches of twenty, thirty, and even fifty. 
ere are in this note on witcheraft other interesting facts. Of 
these the most singular, perhaps, is that a law of Ireland, of 28 
Elizabeth, which “describes the crime (it is said) as minutely as 
the statute of James,” appears not to have been repealed when 
the British act was rescinded, ‘so that,” continues Mr. W. Lee, 
“¢if we are not misled by Mr. Christian’s notes on Blackstone, it 
continues still in force.” Is this really the case ? 

In the appendix of the second volume of these ‘ Lectures,” 
we find some edifying extracts from the records of the Kirk 
Session of St. Andrews. The bitter observance of the Sabbath 
seems early to have been a favourable subject of penal legislation 
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ike a dilettante, and there is little in his gossip that can interest 

the countrymen of Mr, Oliphant, Captain Sherard Osborne, and 
Mr, Wingrove Cooke. The most novel thing we find in his no- 
tice of Tien-tsin is an account of some Chinese caricatures of the 
foreign devils with which the latter were greatly amused. ‘ One 
of them represented a European accoutred after the most outra- 
geous fashion, buying a hedgehog, working himself into a state of 
excitement to drive a hard bargain, but at last making the pur- 
chase with a big bag of —— A capital emblem surely of the 
nature and results of our diplomacy in China; it gives us a higher 
opinion than we had yet conceived of Chinese wit. How often 
have the rogues made us pay dear for what was worth little, and 
pricked our fingers when we tried to lay hold on it! When sail- 
ing down the Pei-ho after the conclusion of the treaty, M. de 
Moges picked up a story worth telling :— 

‘* We passed near the junk of M. Delorisse, the naval officer, who, having 
charge of the transport service between Tien-tsin and Pecheli, had been for 
some time living with a few European sailors in the midst of the enemy’s 
country. We learned to our surprise that he had hanged two Chinamen the 
night before. Two of his sailors had gone on shore in the usual way to buy 

rovisions, and had been attacked at the corner of a street. One of them 

ad received six deadly wounds from a spear. M. Delorisse armed his 
twelve Europeans, gave his junk in charge to the Chinese crew, and set 
out in pursuit of the mandarins of the village. He told them that, if they 
did not deliver up the perpetrators, their own heads would suffer for it. 
They brought the guilty parties without delay. One was already dead from 
wounds he had received. The two others were alive. They were hanged 
from the mast of the junk. A very curious incident, illustrative of Chinese 
manners, imparted a touch of the ridiculous to this fatal occurrence. Three 
old men came on board. They had been sent by the relations to offer them- 
selves as substitutes for the prisoners. They were willing, they said, to be 
hanged in lieu of those who had committed the offence. They were ver: 
much surprised when their offer was refused by the commander, and indeed, 
on leaving any one seeing them would have said that they had been badl 
used by him. Had their proposal been accepted, they would have obtain 
a large sum in return for their lives, which would have enriched their rela- 
tions for years. They had missed a good bargain in consequence of the 
childish scruples of the French officer. These extraordinary transactions 
are not uncommon in the history of the Chinese empire, and, indeed, they 
are closely interwoven with Chinese manners. The English have often 

* Recollections of Baron Gros’s Embassy to China and Japan in 1851-58. By the 
Marquis de Moges, Attaché to the Mission. (Authorized Translation.) With 
Coloured Illustrations. Published by Griffin, London, 
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been deceived in this way on the Canton river when they have endeavoured | 


to obtain justice from the mandarins for attacks upon their countrymen. In 
guch cases, poo creatures, who had voluntarily taken the place of the mur- 
derers, und who were perfectly innocent of the crime, have been executed 


with great solemnity in presence of the persons appointed by the European | 


authorities to see that the punishment was actually inflicted.’ 


ys prtrweed of visiting the Great Wall to ascertain the truth of | 


e statement, that it begins at the seaward near the entrance of 
the Gulf of Leotung. He found what he sought :— 

“* We had before us the most interesting and most picturesque scene in 
China. Along the coast lay a spacious plain, covered with rich meadows, 
and dotted here and there with villages buried in the midst of trees. 
Farther in the distance, the landscape was bounded by lofty mountains, 
some of which were abrupt and rocky, while others were wooded and green 
to their very summits. The general effect was magnificent, and perhaps 
only to be equalled among the Alpine valleys of Switzerland. The Great 
Wall gave it an additional charm. Terminating in the sea, covered with 
bastions and pagodas, and clambering over the wildest and most precipitous 
crags, it imparted a character to the whole landscape calculated to stir even 
the most sluggish imagination. At the foot of the Wall, on the Chinese 
side, we could see the white tents of two Tartar encampments, the horses 
belonging t6 which were wandering at large in the surrounding pastures. 
The landscape, in the golden light of the dawn, was charming. . . . . Seen 
from the Chinese side, the Great Wall resembled a huge earthern mound 
crowned with battlements built of brick. Everywhere, it had an old and 
dilapidated appearance. In some places, it had been altogether destroyed. 
On the Mantchoorian side, on the other hand, the Great Wall seemed con- 
structed of bricks resting upon a basement of stone. It is flanked by square 
towers throughout its = length. These are placed at the distance of 


about two bow-shots, in order that the enemy may be everywhere within | 


range. 
4 ang, Sag one can ascend to the top from the water tlowing between 
them. The largest ships may approach within two miles of the Wall, 


It descends into the sea in two parallel piers or jetties, which slope | 


and, indeed, it is the very place at which visitors should, in future, dis- | 


embark,” 

The members of the embassy landed under an escort of a dozen 
soldiers, for the purpose of exploring the Wall, but their inten- 
tion was very civily resisted by a force of three hundred Tartar 
horsemen, whom they could easily have kept at bay with the 
twelve bayonets of their escort and the revolvers of the civilians ; 
but the French envoy was unwilling to engage in a quarrel upon 
a mere matter of curiosity. The French party were astonished to 
find that their Tartar friends, encamped almost at the gates of 
the capital, were not even aware of the fact that their government 
had been at war with France and England. 

The visit to Japan occupies little more than fifty pages. The 
most notable thing in it 1s an account of a misunderstanding oc- 
casioned by the manner in which the French Envoy entered Yedo 
in the chair of state he had brought with him from China. The 
incident is not without interest, as showing how easily Europeans 
may be led by their ignorance of Japanese peculiarities into giving 
unintentional offence. 

** The evening before, in the historical chair which had figured at Tien- 
tsin, Baron Gros had made his entrance into the town, carried by eight 
Japanese Coolies decked out as Chinamen. Now it appears that it is a thing 


quite unknown in Japan for a native to appear in Chinese garments ; it is | 


an enormity—a violation of all propriety. It is more—it isacrime. On 
parties. Six hundred Japancse officials, who had not prevented the offence, 
were sentenced to a hundred day’s imprisonment! Dt then, was a iotal 
of sixty thousand days imprisonment, all on account of this unlucky palan- 
uin. The ambassador was much annoyed when he heard of this proceed- 
ing, and took care to get the prisoners immediately liberated. But if a 
wholesome respect for Japanese legislation had been taught the two hun- 





recently appeared from the well-known pencil of Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins. The work is intended for the use of art students, and consists 
of a series of carefully-drawn skeletons of Man, and of those quadrupeds 
most frequently occupying the artist's attention. Each plate represents 
man and some one or more of the lower animals, in corresponding atti- 


- . . , » relative position of the bones i h be easil 
Having finished his business at Tien-tsin, Baron Gros took the | ta Sp Ts Re Ee ee eee y 


studied, and the accompanying letterpress refers to the points in the come 
parative view that are especially worthy of notice. Mr. Hawkins’ resto- 
rations of extinct animals, now exhibited in the Crystal Palace Gard 

are good evidence of the care with which he has studied the ‘soidlogical 
world. 

Tue New Revo.vtion, on Tux Napvongontc Poxicy 1x Evrore is 
a reprint of papers from Blackwood’s Magazine and the Press news- 
paper. 

Mr. Ramsay's treatise on Tue O1p Gtacrers or SwirzeRLAND 
anp Nortu Wates, which originally appeared as one of the chapters 
in Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, by the members of the Alpine Club, has 
now been produced in a separate volume. 

Tue Divine Lire ty Man, by the Reverend Baldwin Brown, of Clay- 
land's Chapel, Clapham Road, is a collection of discourses, which we 
noticed with approval when the first edition appeared in December last. 


Books. 

A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel. By Sir Lawrence Peel, 

Only a Woman ; a Story in Neutral Tint. By Captain Lascelles Wraxall. In 
three volumes. 

Our English Home : its Early History and Progress. 
troduction of Domestic Inventions. 

The Handybook of the Civil Service. 

Pauline ; or Buried Alive. A Novel. 
Translated by J. Hay Hodgson, jun. 

The Illustrated Horse Doctor : being an Accurate and Detailed Account, ace 
companied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations of the various Diseases 
to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the Latest Mode of 
Treatment, and all the Requisite Prescriptions, written in Plain English. 
By Edward Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S, 

A Hobble through the Channel Islands in 1858; or, the Seeings, Doings, and 
Musings of one Tom Hobbler, during a four months’ residence in those parts. 

3y Edward T. Gastineau, With a View of Bonley Bay. 
New Epirions anp Reprints. 

The Miscellaneous Writings of Lord Macaulay. In two volumes. 

Opuscula. Essays chiefly Philological and Ethnographical. By Robert Gor 
don Latham, M.A., &e. 

The New Re or the Napoleonic Policy in Europe. 
terson, 

The Divine Life in Man. 

The Old Glaciers of Switzerland and North Wales. 
and G.S, 


With Notes on the In- 


By Edward Walford, M.A. 
By the Author of “ Monte Christo.” 


olution ; By R. H. Pat- 


By James Baldwin Brown, B.A. Second edition. 
By A. C, Ramsay, F.B.S, 





LITERARY NEWS, 

A “ Handbook of the Constitution: being asummary of the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Present State of the Laws of England,” by Alfred P. Hens- 
man, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, is preparing for publication by Messrs, 
Longman and Co. , 

Mr. Murray has in the press ‘‘ Lectures on the History of the Eastern 
Church,” by the Reverend A. P, Stanley; ‘Sermons Addressed toa 
University Congregation,” by the Reverend Robert Scott, D.D. ; and 
‘The Seaboard and the Down; or my Parish in the South,” in two vo- 


4 : ‘ | lumes, by J. W. Warter, D.D. 
this occasion the unfortunate Coolies were not considered the only guilty | » 9 : 


dred officers sent by the taicoon to guard and watch us, they had also been | 


alarmed to an extent painful to us, lest we should be found wanting in res- 
pect for those rites to which the government attached so much importance, 
Without their having it in their power to keep us right.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The two volumes of Lorp Macaviay'’s Miscentanrous Wnhnittnes, 
just published by Messrs. Longman, comprise ten papers, imaginative 
and critical, contributed to Aniyht's Quarterly Magazine in the years 
1823 and 1824; nine Edinburgh Review articles, not included in the 
previous collection of essays from that publication ; the five biographical 
articles contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica, which have recently 
been reprinted in one volume by Messrs. Black and Co.; and miscella- 
neous poems, inscriptions, &c., ranging in date from 1812 and 1813, 
years of the author’s boyhood, to which two of them belong, to 1856. 

Metaruysics, oR THE Puitosoruy or Consciousness PHENOMENAL 
anv Reat, by Dr. Mansel, is a reprint of the article ‘‘ Metaphysics,” in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Its plan “ rendered it necessary to at- 
tempt a general outline of a wide and in some degree ambiguous.subject, 
which, in some respects, might perhaps have been more satisfactorily 
discussed by means of separate treatises on its subordinate parts.” This 
fact is justly pleaded as an apology for the omission of some matters and 
the very cursory treatment of others; but these necessary suppressions 
of detail will not be held by the candid student as detracting from the 
value of a treatise which has been ably and carefully composed with a 
view to the fulfilment of its avowed purpose. 


A Summer Ramere ty tHe HrmaraYas is an anonymous work, pub- 
lished under the double guarantee of its editor, ‘‘ Mountaineer,” and of 
Mr. James Hume, of the Reform Club, who explains that Mountaineer 
is a nom de plume, familiar to all Indian sportsmen of the last twenty 
years, as that of Mr. Wilson of Mussoorie, who was the author’s com- 


panion during much of his ramble, and himself contributed two chapters | 


to the present volume, giving an account of the Gurwhal country. Mr. 
ume certifies that he is not only an accomplished sportsman, but some- 
ing more ; “ he is fond of natural history, alive to the beauties of na- 
ture, inquisitive as to the habits and customs of the people to whom his 


‘wanderings introduce him ; and the descriptive faculty is developed in | 


all his writings.” There are many evidences of these qualities in the 
joint production of the brother sportsmen. 


A Comparative View or tHe Human anp Anrmat Frame has 


The same publisher promises ‘ Antique Gems: their Origin, Use, and 
Value, as Interpreters of Ancient History, and as Illustrative of An- 
cient Art,” by the Reverend C. W. King, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and *‘ Metallurgy: the Art of Extracting Metals from their 
Ores, and adapting them to various ew ie of Manufacture ” by Mr. 
Percy, Lecturer at the Government School of Mines. 

Messrs. Atchley and Co., the architectural publishers of Great Russell 
Street, are about to bring out a quarto on “ Ancient lronwork from the 
Thirteenth Century,” by Edward Clarkson, Esq. It will contain about 
120 examples, all of themtaken from existing specimens. 

It is stated that Lady Eastlake has undertaken to superintend the issue 
of Mrs. Jameson’s volume of “ The Life of Christ and John the Baptist,’’ 
which was designed by the author to complete the series of “‘ Legendary 
Art.” 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., are preparing for publication, by the 
end of the month, “Slavery Doomed; or the Contest between Free and 
Slave-Labour in the United States,” by Frederick Milne Edge, Esq. The 
book is dedicated, by permission, to Lord Brougham. 

A “History of the Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Covepentone 
by Mr. James Dodds, is announced as forthcoming by Messrs. Edm 
stone and Douglas, of Edinburgh. 

“ Arctic Adventure by Sea and Land, from the Earliest Date to the 
Last Expeditions in Search of Sir John Franklin,” edited by Mr. 7 
Sargent, has been published by Messrs. Brown and Taggard, New 
York, 

The fifth volume of the “ History of the Republic of the United 
States, as traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamilton and his Con- 


| temporaries,”” by Mr. John C. Hamilton, has left the press of Messrs, D. 


Appleton and Co., New York. 

The French Government has just nominated a ial commission to 
propose arrangements for a final settlement of the question of literary 
property. The members are M. de La Guéronniére, chairman, Messrs. 
Victor Foucher, Camille Doucet, Declereq, Taschereau, and Nisard, of 
the Academy. 

Messrs. Michel Lévy, fréres, Paris, announce as forthcoming, “ Rap- 
port de la Morale et de la Politique,” by Ch. De Rémusat; “ De l'indif- 
férence dans les questions oes a by Jules de Lasteyrie; and“ La 
Question d’Orient depuis 1859,” by M. Saint-Mare Girardin. 

The same publishers have brought out this week the first volume of the 
‘« Qeuvres de Lord Macaulay,” translated by M. Guillaume Guizot, son 
of the statesman and historian. The volume comprises “ Essais his- 
toriques et biographiques.” 

An “Histoire de Nelson, d’aprds les depéches officielles et sa corres- 

ondance particuliére,” by M. E. D.Forgues, has just been published by 
Messrs. Charpentier and Co., Paris. 
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Messrs. Didier and Co., Paris, announce a new “ Histoire de la Res- 
pone n, ih five volumes, by M. Alfred Nettement. The author is 
stated to have availed himself of new historical sources, in the papers of 
Messrs. De Blacas, of Vitrolles. 

A “ Dictionnaire historique des ordres de Chevalerie,” by M. Gourdon 
de Genouillac; and a “ Revue de Dix Ans, 1850-1860,” have been pub- 
blished by M. Dentu, Paris. 

The tenth volume, for the 
Chemins de Fer,” edited by 


ear 1860, of the ‘ Annuaire officiel des 
. Petit de Coupray, has been brought out 
by Messrs. Napoléon Chaix and Co., Paris. This work, which is 
annually getting more extensive, the present volume containing 
above 600 pages, gives the current history of all the railways of Eu- 
rope. 

A periodical publication of a novel kind has been started by Messrs. 
Hachette and Co., Paris. It is entitled, “Le Tour du Monde,” and is 
to give reports of all contemporary voyages and travels of any import- 
ol The editor, M. Edouard Charton, is a distinguished savant and 
traveller. 


The last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes contains two rather in- 
teresting articles on England. One is, ‘“ L’ Histoire de la Liberté Com- 
merciale en Angleterre,” by M. Louis Reybaud ; the other, ‘ Les Puétes 
Comiques Anglais de la Restauration,” by M. Taine. 


A report published in the German papers states that the great national 
lottery, for the benefit of the Schiller Institution, has disposed, up to the 
resent, of upwards of 350,000 tickets, at one thaler (about 3s.) each. 
he drawing is to take placc on the anniversary of the 10th of November 
this year. The two principal prizes of the lottery are a furnished free- 
hold house and garden, near Eisenach, given by the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar ; and a cottage, likewise furnished, at Freiburg, on the river 
Saale, which formerly belonged to the celebrated Jahn, ‘‘the father of 
gymnastics.” The latter place, most romantically situated, has been 
purchased from the funds of the Institution. 


Ghe Gheatres. 
M. Brindeau’s engagement at the St. James's terminated on Monday 
last ; and light pieces, in which the principal parts are sustained by M. 
Paul Devaux and Mademoiselle Duverger, have taken the place of La 
Tentation, hitherto the great work of the season. 
With the present week ends the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Wigan 
at the Adelphi. 
On the occasion of Mr, F. Robson's benefit at the Olympic, which will 
take place on the 26th instant, the burlesque of Shylock, so closely asso- 
ciated with his early popularity, will be revived. 








Partisan THEATRICALS., 

M. Alexandre Dumas the elder is again before the public as a dra- 
matic author, having written a piece in five acts, called L’ Envers d'une 
Conspiration, which is performed at the Vaudeville. The plot of this 
work is quasi-historical, and the first act shows our Charles II. in Hol- 
land, engaged in a conspiracy for his own restoration. However, the 
real hero of the tale is Evan Macdonald, a young Scotch adventurer, 
who has come to London to seek his fortune. This gentleman, while 
returning to his lodgings, is surprised by a veiled lady, who seizes him 
by the arm, and entreats his protection against a pursuer. He fights 
and wounds the person designated, in whom he afterwards recognizes 
Colonel Hamilton, for whom he has a letter of recommendation. The 

ge of arms makes them excellent friends, and the Colonel takes 
Macdonald home to his own residence, hoping to gain an adherent to the 
Roundhead cause. The Colonel’s sister, however,—the veiled lady,— 
being a zealous Royalist, is determined to frustrate this plan. She enters 
her brother’s house by a secret door, and contrives to allure Macdonald, 
who suspects nothing but an affair of gallantry, into a neighbouring 
domicile, the temporary residence of the Queen of England, and the 
focus of Royalist conspiracies. Here, under the influence of a passion 
for Miss Hamilton, he is induced to disguise himself as Charles I1., and, 
in that character, is arrested by the Roundheads, and lodged at White- 
hall, in the very chamber once occupied by Charles I. He would end 
his days exactly like that unfortunate monarch, did not the second 
Charles triumph just in time to save him, and to reward him with the 
hand of loyal Miss Hamilton. It is not thought that this piece will, in 
the slightest degree, increase the reputation of M. Dumas. 

There is some humour in the notion of a short opera, called Les Valets 
de Gascogne, recently produced at the Théatre Lyrique. A certain 
Marquis, who occupies a castle on the right bank of the Gironde, is 
about to m his niece to a certain Count, whose antique towers stand 
on the other side of the same river. Each endeavours to pass himself off 
on the other as a man of wealth, while they are, in fact, both so poor, that 
they put on livery to do the work of their own household, and occasion- 
ally beat themselves as a punishment for idleness. Mutual detection 
ultimately takes place, and the Marquis’s niece marrics her singing- 
master—a better match than the beggarly Count. The author of this 
trifle is M. Gilles, and the music is by M. Dufresne. 

At the Gaieté, there is a long drama by M. T. Barriére and Mad. 
Regnault de Prébois, entitled La Pécheresse. A young artisan, who has 
gece A married a penitent lorette, is annoyed by the discovery that 

is most intimate friend was one of her former lovers. What is worse, 
he is led by a designing woman to believe that a criminal intimacy is 
still continued. Under these circumstances much misery arises; but 
the freedom of the wife from all post-matrimonial sin is at last satisfac- 
torily proved. 

Heloise et Abellard, a drama by MM. A. Bourgeois and F. Cornu, that 

rs ago was one of the most famous works of its kind, has been revived 
at the Ambigu Comique. 

The 254th anniversary of Corneille’s birthday was celebrated at the 
Théatre Frangais, on fhe 6th instant, by the performance of two of his 
works, La Mort de Pompée, and Le Menteur. 

The aggregate receipts of all the places of public amusement during 
the month of May, amounted to 1,206,523f. 40c, being an increase of 


315,548f, 34c. on tie receipts of April. 











Pusic. 


Within our memory the Italian Opera nights were*only two in the 
week, Tuesday and Saturday. Then Thursday was added, as an “ extra 
night” ; and now, what with subscription nights and what with extra 
nights, we have performances at both the opera-houses almost every 
night in the week. Perhaps the managers of both houses find them- 
selves driven to this expedient by the heavy rents they pay for the 
theatres, and the enormous expenses of their establishments. But its 
policy is questionable. The oftener, indeed, they can fill their houses, 
the more easy the burden of rent becomes. But the salaries of all the 
performers, from the prima donn& to the orchestral player and chorus- 
singer, and even to the scene-shifter, must be increased in proportion to 
the increase of work. The theatres so frequently opened are not always 
full, and it is not to be expected that they should ; for London, vast as it 
is, cannot furnish an opera-going public sufficient to fill both these great 
and costly theatres six nights in the week. Moreover, the quality of 
the performances must be injured by their excessive frequency. There 
is not sufficient time for rehearsals and other preparations; for the per- 
formers must have necessary rest; and if they are made to toil all the 
morning, they cannot possibly do their work properly at night. We 
doubt, theretore, whether this high-pressure course is an advantageous 
one; and cannot help thinking that the lessees of both houses might do 
well to apply themselves to the adage, ‘Chi va piano va sano.” 

There is little to notice in the proceedings of either house, during the 
past week. Grisi has been prevented from appearing by a heavy do- 
mestic affliction, the death of one of her children. At her Majesty’s 
Theatre a considerable sensation has been created by the débit of Sig- 
nor Ciampi in the character of Doctor Bartholo in the Barbicre di 
Siviglia, We is very young—only one and twenty,—but is nevertheless 
a ripe and accomplished artist. Saving only Lablache, he is the best 
Bartholo we have ever seen, being not only a genuine comedian, but an 
admirable singer. We have great pleasure in learning that Cimarosa’s 
charming Matrimonio Segreto is in preparation at this theatre. 

The Musical Society of London terminated their second season on 
Wednesday evening by a concert at St. James’s Hall; a good entertain- 
ment, but presenting none of those remarkable features, that the — 
were led to expect from the grandiloquent professions with which the 
Society commenced their proceedings. There were symphonies of Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn ; a couple of overtures, a concerto on the violin 

erformed by Herr Molique, and airs by Mademoiselle Meyer, and Miss 
Caio Pyne; a concert, in short, formed precisely on the model of the 
Philharmonic Society. 

Among the numberless benefit concerts of the week, Mrs. Anderson's 
has been by far the most remarkable. It was given on Wednesday 
morning at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and was a sumptuous banquet of 
vocal and instrumental music of the highest class. The singers included 
all the great stars of the theatre, with several stars equally great, not of 
the theatre, particularly Miss Louisa Pyne and Mademoiselle Artot. 
Mrs. Anderson herself performed a concerto of Beethoven, and showed 
that, though she has almost given up appearing in public, she is still one 
of the greatest pianists of the day. The theatre was filled with an as- 
semblage of the most fashionable and musical people in London. 

Lady Crampton, late Miss Victoire Balfe, was presented at her Ma- 
jesty’s drawing-room on Tuesday, by Lady Palmerston. 

The Théatre Lyrique has revived Les Rosiéres, Wérold’s maiden opera, 
which was first performed at the Opéra Comique more than forty years 
ago, and has been many years forgotten. It was eclipsed by subsequent 
and more masterly works of the composer,—Marie, Le Pré aux Cleres, 
and Zampa ; but its reproduction has been attended with success, be- 
cause the subject is gay and pleasant, and the music is simple, graceful, 
and melodious. In England we never think of reviving an old opera. 
We throw aside the works of our Arnes, Shields, Storaces, and Bishops, 
simply because they are old, and run after trivial productions of the day, 
or importations from abroad, simply because they are new; little know- 
ing how much genuine pleasure we thus deprive ourselves of. 

Madame Borghi-Mamo has been reéngaged by the Lessee of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre for next season, and has also been engaged for the next 
carnival season at the Theatre of La Scala at Milan. 

According to statistical tables (says the Gazette Musicale) there are at 
present in Europe 18,140 actors, 21,609 actresses, 1733 managers of 
theatres ; and the number of persons attached in one way or another to 
dramatic establishments amounts to 82,246. 


fine Arts. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 

The Directors of this Society for promoting the fine arts require to be 
reminded occasionally of the importance of their duty. ith their 
avowed privilege to choose from all the renowned collections of the 
country, it is not too much to expect at their hands the opportunity of 
studying every year some few of the great works of the old masters that 
can be found in the galleries of the connoisseurs. In this way the 
deficiencies of the national collection may be, to a certain extent, sup- 
plied, and the public made acquainted with pictures which otherwise 
they might never know. It is possible some considerable persuasion is 
required to soothe the parting with a revered Raphael or adored Cor- 
reggio even for so short a time; yet when the possessors of these trea- 
sures are the Directors of the Institution one would have thought that 
public spirit and interest in the objects of the society would have prompted 
the offer of more important examples of high art than are to be seen in 
the gallery this season. The Italian schools are but very feebly illus- 
trated. A portrait, attributed to Raphael, is the only pretended example 
of the great master. This is a small half-length portrait of Giulio de 
Medici when young, dressed in black, and with a plain black cap, and 
holding a letter from which he is looking off as if thinking of its contents. 
The colouring is sombre, and the face is lit up by a side light which 
throws most of it in shadow; probably, however, time has lowered the 
tone of the picture considerably. The background is a conventional 
landscape after the manner of Raphael, but browner than his colour, 
and, indeed, there is little in the picture which would lead one to pro- 
nounce it by Raphael. Partly on account of its resembling a portrait in 
the Louvre by Francia, and partly because it bears a monogram which 
would stand for Francia, being composed of F.C.A., this picture 1s 
most probably by that painter. It bears an inscription upon the ter- 
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minal moulding TAR. VBLIA, CHI. BIEN. EIMA, the explanation of which 
we leave to the antiquarians. Italian portraiture is better seen, how- 
ever, in the noble picture by Tintoret belonging to Mr. H. Sotheby, 
and which, though anonymous, might be taken for Sebastian del Piombo. 
In the manliness of expression, powerful handling, and the rich colour- 
ing, we see that Tintoretto stuck to the motto he put over his door “ Il 
disegno di Michel Angelo ed il colorito di Tiziano”; though to see him 
in his full sway of beauty we have only to look at such a work as his 
“Nine Muses” at Hampton Court. Giorgione is represented by a 
portrait of “Sansovino,” lent by the Marquis of Lansdowne; Guido by 
a portrait of “‘ Pope Paul V.,” and Moretto of Brescia (Bonvicino) by a 
portrait group of a Podesta and his wife in devotional character—all 
pictures of no mark or notoriety. Of Ludovico Caracci and the Eclectics, 
there is a favourable example in Mr. Nichols’ ‘* Holy Family” No, 54. 
By Annibale there is a school-copy, or possibly a replica of the picture 
in the National Gallery, called, erroneously, ‘“‘ The Temptation of St. 
Anthony” instead of *‘ The Vision,” which was bought of the Earl of 
Dartmouth. This picture belongs to Mr. Nichols. The later Italian 
painters have more than they deserve of importance in the large picture 
of “ Moses striking the Rock,’ by Luca Giordano, a very confused and 
mannered work ; and in the examples of Carlo Dolce, by whom there are 
the “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” from Earl Spencer’s collection, a Mu- 
donna belonging to Mr. W. Goldsmid, and a pair—St. John and St. 
Matthew, contributed by Mr. Samuel Scott. These last are painted in 
a warmer tone and in a bolder style than those inanimate productions 
with cold tints and enamel-like surface which belonged to his later and 
more commonly known style. Salvatore, Canaletto, Sasso Ferrato, F. 
Mola, and Timoteo della Vite, Murillo, are names in the catalogue attached 
to pictures of more or less questionable identity; but of Bronzino there 
is an interesting specimen, graccless as it is, for it completely resembles 
in style and feeling the Beaucousin picture recently so dearly bought for 
the nation, and it is in point of colour more harmonious than that 
picture. This is the property of Mr. E. Hawkins. The only Velasquez 
isa large picture, painted in a very cold and dark tone, of “ Christ 
scourged at the Pillar,” and very painful to behold. It is interesting, 
however, as a rare example of the great portrait painter, and its authen- 
ticity we must accept from its possessor, Mr. 8. Lumley. 

We have certainly had something too much lately of early Italian and 
German pictures. In the National Gallery they bent been allowed to 
oust far better examples of art, and here we find them usurping the posts 
of honour in the Middle Room. If antiquarianism is to assume the teach- 
ing of art, these works are useful, but if beauty is to be studied, and all 
the technical adornments, then they are all but useless. Those who like 
to go into raptures at the saintlike look and the “ ascetic loveliness” of 
expression, and don’t mind cramped hands, stiff necks, and the many 
small vagaries of the time, car here worship the genius of Sandro Botticelli, 
of Cosimo Rosselli, Zenobio Macchiavelli, Pollajuolo, Lorenzo di Credi, 
and Domenico Ghirlandaio, to their fill. Most of them are from Mr. A. 
Barker’s collection, the chief example of Botticelli—a circular picture of 
a holy family, with angels and in very fine preservation—belongs to Mr. 
Davenport conten, 

The pictures of the Dutch and Flemish painters in the present ex- 
hibition, however, far excel, after their kind, the Italian works. Van- 
dyck occupies the end of the room with the weil-known King Charles on 
horseback, Lady Jersey’s picture; and a full-length Earl Pembroke, be- 
sides a family picture of “ James Stanley, Earl of Derby, his Countess, 
and Daughter,” the property of the Ear! of Clarendon. There is also a 
subject picture by Vandyck, “‘ A Dead Christ and Angels,” though 
painted in a cold and dark tone unusual with him, from the Duke of 
Newcastle's gallery, and the well-known “white horse” sketch which 
belongs to Mr. Gambier Parry. Rembrandt was never seen in grander 
mood than in the portrait and splendid picture of a Standard-bearer as it 
is called, though probably only a bold volunteer of Amsterdam, with his 
full dress gold shoulder-belt, glittering and rich as his own guilders. 
His eyes beam with a sort of well-fed humour from under his dark 
beaver, and he holds a halbert at his shoulder. Nothing can exhibit the 
power of the painter’s art over common objects better than this picture— 
it is impossible to pass it, and difficult to part company with it ; yet why, 
it is equally hard to define, unless it be that in looking at this superb 
work, we are, as it were, in company with Rembrandt himself, 
and spell-bound as we always are before genius. This fine picture 
is from the Earl of Warwick's collection. Another portrait, by Rem- 
brandt, is remarkable for a brilliancy and purity of colour not surpassed 
by Rubens; this is a half-length of a man holding a roll of music, No. 
117, belonging to Earl Howe. Ruysdael again shows us what can be 
done with even a Dutch landscape treated with poetic feeling and his 
bold and easy touch. The wood scene, No. 59, lent by the Countess of 
Jersey, abounds with graceful forms in the trees, and shadowy passages 
away under the “ mclancholy boughs,” suggestive of all that is romantic 
in such scenery. Beside this picture, the smooth finish and laboured 
accuracy of Adrian Vandervelde, as in Mr. Vansittart’s picture, No. 62, 
or the weak attempt at an imaginary subject in 52, “A Ferry Boat, 
with Holy Family,” seem quite like works of art manufacture. But it 
is possible to attain high finish without any evidence of feebleness, as 
we remark in the inimitable works of Paul Potter, an admirable example 
of which is Mr. Walter's ‘‘ Young Bull and two Cows”—a little gem 
painted just two hundred years before Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur began 
to take the lead with us, and yet there it is still unapproached. Hobbima 
is not very favourably seen in the exhibition, although Mr, Vansittart’s 
picture with figures, by Lingelback, is a fair specimen. Of Teniers’ 
there is an excellent work, belonging to Earl Howe—a man playing the 
fiddle, with other figures; and a picture from Earl Spencer's, “ Her- 
mits, and Peasants confessing.” Of Cuyp, Wovermanns, Vander Neer, 
and W. Vandervelde, there are several small and unimportant examples ; 
but of Frank Hals, a bravura sketch of immense life and spirit—a guitar- 
player. Those who admire Lancret, the pupil and follower of Watteau, 
will perhaps never have seen a better example of him than in the Earl 
of Lonsdale’s “ Féte Champétre.” 

The deceased painters of the English school have full honour done 
them, the South Room being occupied chiefly by the works of Wilson, 
Calleott, Leslie, Smirke, Reynolds, West, Gainsborough, Romney, &c. ; 
but these pictures are of too much interest to be passed over at the end 
of cur notice ; they will require a more deliberate account. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 











| Saturd | Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols. o4 4 shut -—— _ _ 
Ditte for Account .. 93 938 934 93. 
3 per Cents Reduced eee 93 93, 934 9: 
New 3 per Cents ..... eoee 93 93 934 93 
Annuities 1880 ....... shut —_— _— _ —_ _ 
Annuities 1885 ......... _ _— — —_ 17 v7 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .......+.. ees] 229) _ 229 _— 230 _— 
India Stock, 10) per Cent shut _ _ _ _ _ 
Exchequer Bills, 144. per die 9 —_ 8 5 5 2 
Exchequer Bonds, bee ik} 12 iF] 5 2 4 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .. 4 dis. _—- _ -- 10 7 























FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


















































































Austrian ......cceceeees 5p.Ct. 53 
Belgian .......+.. ° at — 
BUSES . coccccccccccece 2i—- — 
ceccccccceces 6— -—— 
- BO 
- 104 
> <> pa 
- _ Ditto New Deferred 
- —— | Ditto Passive ...... 
tto on | Ole | Turkish... ...sss 
Pwemeh .ccccccccccveccces s=— —_— Venezuela ......:.cseeeeee 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitware— Banxe— 
Bristoland Exeter. ......++.+++ Australasian ..........+65 sevees 65 
Caledonian........ ee eees 52 
Chesterand Holyhe 76 
1 
1 
London and County . 35 
Great Western.... London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 234 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... los? London Joint Stock . 33 
Lancaster and Carlisle...... 208 London and Westminster 61h 
London, Brighton,& South © ii National Bank .. —_— 
London and Blackwall ... 7 get 
London and North- Wester 1ol4 — 
London and South Wertern.... $3 43 
Manchester, Shefficld,& Lincoln. 4! 1 
PAIRS ...ccccccccccccsecceces 116 88 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —_ 
North British...........+0.0s0+ 618 4 
North-Eastern—Berwick.,..... 9 = =8©6| Union of London....... 2 
North-Eastern—York .. 605 Unity... .coccsececcesece _ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverh “4 Docxs— 
Scottish Central ....... 1155 East and West India . — 
Scottish Midland....... 87h LONGO . 0. cece eeeee vt 
South Eastern and Dover. 83} St. Katherine 72 
Eastern of France....... -— Victoria 2. .ccecccseees covcecece lol 
Eaet Indian ........+++. 1024 MIscELLANEOUs— 
Geelong and Melbourne . 2 Australian Agricultural,......+ 30 
Grand Trunk of Canada British American Land. . — 
Great Indian Peninsular 99. Canada ..... 122 
Gre.t Western of Canad Pr) Crystal Palace . 32 
Paris and Lyons... _ Electric Telegra, 105; 
Minzs— General Steam. 25 
Australian, ...cccccccecceseeees | _ London Discount ..... eee —_— 
Brazilian Imperial .........++++ -—— National Discouat.......... sees 4l 
Ditto St. John del Rey......... 304 Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 75 
Cobre Copper... .ssccesccccereeee aa Royal Mail Steam........++s00 _— 
Rhymney Irom .......eesececees — South Australian .......660+ eee 3o 
BULLION. Per os. | Ps aes. ne oe -. ce 
r, Brit. es ee 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 Tree, Welsh a 66 6. Tae 
Mexican Dollars +++ 0 © O | Lead, British Pig... 2310 0.. 2410 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard © 0 © | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0 . 0 0 6 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 15. 
& @.| a 68. J * . «6 
53 to 58 Fine ..... . 58to62  FPine...... 68to73 | Indian Corn. 36 to 37 


| 
3 | 
59 — 62 Foreign,R. 55—60 Peas, Hog... 30—35 | 
56 White F. 63—66 Maple.... 35—38 | 





58 Rye ..... eve 3-34 White .... 3—40 , 

60 Barley...... 30 — 34 Blue ...... o— 0 

64 Malting .. 40—46 Beans, Ticks 34— 40 — 
H 4 


50— 58 Malt, Ord... 58—68 arrow... 42—48 | 





SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 


For the Week ending June 9. 





























| 
Wheat ..... 54s. 24. 38s. 12. ! Wheat .... 52s. 10d, | Rye ..... +» 36s. 6a, 
Barley ..... 35 (0 -- 45 9 | Barley.... 36 5 seeeee 1 
Oats ...005. 27 8 40 8 | Oats...... 26 3 4 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town made ..........- per sack 5is.to 57s. | Butter—RBest Fresh, lds. Od. dos. 
BOCONAS .. 0. eee ccccccceceeeeeee 14 — 48 Carlow, 0!. 0s. to ul. 0s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship4l — 44 Bacon, Irish .........++ per cwt. 681. — Tle. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 0-43 — 88 
American ....... per barrel 28 — 32 — 76 
Canadian ........+ecseeees 2 — 32 7% — 92 
Bread, 74d. to Sjd. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ann Leapenmaty.* CATTLE: MARKET.” | Heap or Carrie at tae 
s a. . 8. a. s. d. ad. s. a. | CarTLa-MARKET. 
Beef... 2 l0to4 S8to4 10 .... 4 Sto5 4to5 8B) Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 4 4—5 0—5 4 «4. 410—5 4—5 8) Beasts., 3,760 1,t4 
Veal... 3 B—4 B—5 4 wove 410—5 O— 5S 6 Sheep ..29,570 11,120 
Pork... 4 4—5 O—5 4 .1. 4 6—4 B—5 OO} Calves. 33. 396 
Lamb. 4 8—5 8-0 0 .... 6 O—7 O—O O/| Pigs.. 410 170 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. ! WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 62s. to &4s. Down Tegs .......+++ perib. 20d. to 21d. 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 80 — 140 Half-bred Wethers......+-++. ise=— 6 
Bussex ditto.....-.sccececeee 6 — 76 Leicester Fleeces 
Farnham ditto ...........++ 0 — © | Combing Skins .........sccees 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. Wuarrrcuaree. Comaantany. 
Hay, Good ......... 75s. CO BAS. .ccscececee 920. to 92s. to . 
Inferior ...... GO = 70 sovccccere - & = ee Bd 
NOW -ceceeesss 0 — O vevee ee - o— 
CIOVET .ncccccccccess 95 — WS cocee . et — 12 — 120 
Wheat Straw ....... 25 = BB coccccceces z= — 8 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Gd. to 3s. Od.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d. to bs. 4a. 
Congou, fine ........... 20-24 Brandy, Best Brands..... 9% — 9lo 








Pekoe, flowery ......... 3.0 —6 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, © 44 — 0 9 
In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. | Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 40 6 —4l 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian, perton.280 0 — 0 © 
Good Ordinary ........ 59s. Od. to 62s. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...perewt.54 0 — 0 @ 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 74s. Od. to 95s. Oc. ‘OWRD «4.5. rTtiT 62 0 — 00 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina., 22s. 0d. to 26s. 6d.| Rape Oil, English refined 41 6 ~— 42 0 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 0s. 0d. Brown...+.++ ++ 6 —41 0 
West India Molasses .... 16s. Od. to 185.64.) Linseed Oll.......+-+++ +8 3 — 28 6 
POTATOES. * Cocoa -nut Oil.....+ -ao O0— 60 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton.120s.to 0s.) Palm Oi1......++++++- oe 5 Om OO 
2 Shaws........ o- 0 Linseed Vil-cake, per ton .200 @ —210 0 

York Regents........sesceeee 25 = Coals Hetton......s.c.08 9 0 — 0 0 
Scote 0 2000s seveeee coco 8 - TCS eevee +» @©O@O— 00 








THE SPECTATOR. 


[June 16, 1860, 





r 
R E N C H PLAY S— 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

EVERY EVENING, 
Mademoiselle Duvercer. 
M. Lectere. 
M. Pavi Devarx. 

Orchestra Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 5s. ; Pit, 2s.; 





= » ls. ; Private Boxes , from Two Guineas. Commence 
at 8 x Office open from il to 5 daily. 
HILHAR MONIC SOCIETY.— 


The Di that the FIFTH 
CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
on Monday Evening next, June 18. Programme '—Sin 
fonia in E flat, No. 5, Mozart ; Concerto, Pianoforte, Herr 
Ritter, Hummel ; Overture, Isles of Fingal, Mendelssohn ; 
Sinfonia in A, No. 7, Beethoven; Concerto, Violoncello, M. 
Paque ; Overture, Prometheus, Beethoven. Vocal per- 
formers—Madame Borghi-Mamo and Mr. Tennant. Con- 
ductor—Professor Sreanpace Bennerr. To begin at Eight 
o’clock. Tickets, 15s. each; to be had of Messrs. Apoison, 
Hotuier, and Lvcas, 210, Regent Street. 


> - : 
YRYSTAL PALACE.—June 2th, z6ch, 
and 28th.—GREAT FRENCH MUSICAL PESTIV AL, 
by 3000 Performers 

This great combination of the French Choral Societies, 

comprising deputations from nearly every Department of 
ce, representing 170 Distinct Choral Societies, and 
numbering between Three and Four Thousand Performers, 
conducted by M. Evegene Detaronre, President d I’ Associa- 
— des hocistes Chorales de Paris, will visit England 
Fo eee y to hold a Great Musical Festival at the Crystal 
e on the above days. Admission by single day tickets, 
cae beforehand, 5s.; by payment on the day, 7s. 6d. ; 
Stalls, in blocks, arranged and numbered as at the 
Handel Festival, 5s. extra; a limited number of Stalls will 
also be reserved in the Transept Galleries at 16s. 6d. each; 
sets of transferable tickets (one admission to each of the 
Three Performances), 12s. 6d. ; sets of Reserved Seats, 12s. 6d. 
extra ; or if in the Galleries, 25s. 

These tickets are now on sale at the Crystal Palace ; at 
No. 2, Exeter Hall; at the pg et of the Company ; or by 
order at the Musicsellers’ 

heques or P.O. Orders (the latter payable at the Chief 
Office) should be made payable to Groaer Grove, Esq. 


- 5 . 
OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The ey A ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East 
(close to the National Gallery). From =m 9 D Dusk. Admit- 
ce ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


1 
THE MIDDLESEX VOLUNTEER 
ARTILLERY .—Offices, 70, Quadrant, W. 

Major-General GRIFFIN, > A., Commandan’ 

Bankers.— Messrs. GRINDLAY a nd CO., 63, Cornhill, E.Cc. 
Uniform, —BLUE, RED, AND’ SIL VER. 
Subscription. One Guinea per annum for Honorary or 
Effective Members. 

c= wishing to join will communicate personally 
with the Honorary Sec ry, J. H. GREATREX, at the 
above ~ mn 


5) = Tw 

ARRIAGE. TROUSSEAUX AND 

INDIAN OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 

poe on wy solicit an inspection of their extensive and 

hé STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that ex- 

cellence and durability of material for which their house 

has been noted for upwards of 60 years.—11, Wigmore 
Street, W. 


IOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 

BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET keeps anytime, 
fresh as the blossom, andinany climate. H. B. can with 
confidence recommend the following as some of the best per- 
fumes distilled :—AUiance, Boudoir, Forget me Not, Fare 
well, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warriors’ Bouquets, None 
are genuine unless stamped * H. Basipensacn, Perfumer to 
the Queen, 1578, New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 


OUTH AND BEAUTY.—The FLEUR 


DE L’AGE, or Bloom of Youth, imparts to any com- 
plexion dazzling ase et gives to the skin freshness, 
delicacy, softness, and the roseate tint of health. To be 
had only of EDWARD DAVIESON, DENTIST, 448, West 
Strand, over the Electric Telegraph Office, in cases "at Is. 
Remittances in postage stamps. Descriptive pamphlet 
free by post for two stamps. 


y 
TERLING SILVER.— WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON has added to his extensive stock of General 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY and HOUSE-FURNISH- 
ING REQUISITES, a selection of STERLING SILVER 
SERVICES for the table or for presentation. His prices 
will be found considerably oo those usually charged. 






































Piddle Pattern. oz. s.d. £ 8. d.|King’s Pattern. oz. s. a. £8. a. 
12 Table Spoons s0at7 4 00 12 Table Spoons 40at76 15 00 
12 Table Forks .30 74 11 00/12 Table Forks .40 76 15 00 
12 Dessert Spns.20 74 7 68/12 Dessert Spns. 2476 9 00 
12 Dessert Forks20 74 7 68/12 Dessert Forks23 76 8 126 
2 Gravy ~ Siege 74 3184) 2Gravy Spoonsll 76 4 26 
1 Soup Ladle 974 3 60) LSoupdZadle..11 76 4 26 
4 Bauce Ladies. 10 710 pt -$. 4 Sauce Ladies 11 80 4 80 
1 Fish Slice ......... 2100) 4 Salt Spns. giltbwis. 1190 
4 Salt Spns. gilt bwis. 1 00) 1 Mustard Spoondo. 0100 
1 Mustard Spoon do.. © 76) 1 Fish Slice ......... 3 00 
* Tea Spoons.l0at710 3184/12 Tea Spoons..Mdat80 5120 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs.. 0136) 1 Pair Sugar Tongs... 1 50 
1 Moist Sugar Spoon. © 86) 1 Moist Sugar Spoon. 0150 
1 Sugar Sifter...... + 0150) 1 Sugar Sifter.,..... 30 
1 Butter Knife...... 0 126) 1 Butter Knife...... 1 10 
£57 1510 £75106 

Cottage Pattern Tea and Coffee King's Pattern, Richly 

— Chased. 

z. 8 d. £ 8.d, oz. 8. @.£ s.d. 
Teapot .. oe at 100 u 0 6/Teapot.. -Watl06é12 16 
Sugar Basinl4 . lo 746) |Sugar Basint3 , -he 4 96 
Milk Ewer. 7.. 110 3 17 0\Cream Ewer 7 .- 11 6 6 
Coffee-pot..25 .. 10 0 12 10 O|Coffee-pot.. 26 .. 10 6 3 13 0 
£35 10) £37 36 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 

—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this — 

Bedsteads, from.. 12s. 6d. to 201. Os. each. 
Shower Baths, fro 8s. Od. to 61. Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), ‘from 6s. Od. to 71. 7s. each. 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ......c05. ceeceeceseeees 48, per gallon. 


= 
JILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
pe ge | TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had grati: id free by t. It contains upwards 
of 400 Ilustrations “Of his iliin ited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Wat r Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the bare large Show-Rooms, at 29, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14,2,3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's Place ; and 1, "Newman Mews, London. 











NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
a INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 

3, PALL MALL L EAST, LONDON. 

Empowered by Special A Act of Parliament, 
17 Vic. cap. 43. 
EstTanciswep a.p. 1844. 
Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,000/. on a Single 
Life. 


Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums. 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

Assurances may be effected on the Now Panrricipatine 
Parncirie, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
variety of ways, to suite the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assurers. 

ANNUITIES. 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
source against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of 
health and fortune. 


Extract from the Half-Cre Credit pense of Premium for an 
ssurance of £10 
Ww irnouT ba tn 


Half Premium Whole Premium 


Age First Sev en Years. after Seven Years. 
25 cocccccoce £3 | 

30 - 3250 

35 210 4 

40 218 10 





1 5 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPAN 
ESTABLISHED 1838. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 








HEAD OFFICES :— 
ABERDEEN—%, King Street. 
DUNDEE—I6, St. Andrew's Place. 
EDINBURGH—20, St. Andrew Square. 
GLASGOW—1)9, St. Vincent Place. 
LON DON—I, Moorgate Street 
The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of this Company was 
held on the 8th instant, and the following is a short abstract 
of the transactions of the year ending the 3!st of January 
last, taken from the Direc tors’ Re port :— 
Fire Department. 


Premiums received during the year...... o-. £129,215 3 0 
Being an increase upon last year of 
£20,038 38. 5d. 
Deduct sums paid away for re-assurance.... 28,867 13 11 
Nett revenue for the year .......... £100,350 9 1 
Losses by Fire, aeeenpeueny all outstanding 
ibs dikodedannddavascetcdncesssnee £63,743 2 8 
Life Department. 
1. Asscerance Brancn. 
Premiums of 421 New Policies issued during 
SOR cnncocoscnn <shwbtenacsdesessens £6,686 5 2 


Ditto of Policies renewed and Interest... . 77,324 10 8 


Total Revenue for the year........ £84,010 15 10 





Claims by Death, including Bonus Additions 
and provision for all outstanding claims £27,004 7 9 
Annvurry Brancn. 


anni ye nee during the year on account 





of 21 New Annuities granted.. .......... £6,103 14 4 
Sums paid to Annuitants.............. teens £3,292 13 1 


Financial Position. 

ban pmaues of Assets on 31st of January, 
Coceerers cecevesececcccceesceceses £153,675 19 8 
£200,000 0 0 


Dividend. 
The Dividend declared was at the former rate of 74 per cent 
free of Income-tax. 


Progress of the ee during the past 
Fi 


ve Years. 
F Life 
De wm Department. 
Revenue from £ «ad. £ 8. d. 
Ist Feb., 1855, to 31st Jan., 1856.. 77,850199 7h 
- 1856, ,, 1857.. 91,306 36 la 3 
Me, » 1858.. 101,230 136 7 9 





. 2 we 
” 1859, ,, 


1859... 
1860.. 


109,179 19 7 
129,218 30 


80,216 18 8 
84,010 15 10 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—William Miller, Esq., M.P., (Messrs. James Mil- 


ler and Sons, Leith ; and Mess. William Miller and Co., St. 
Petersburg.) 
George G. Anderson, Esq., (Messrs. G. and A. Anderson). 
Charles Bell, Esq., (Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, and Co.). 
Thomas Newman Farquhar, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq., (Messrs. Kay, Finlay,and Co. 
Sir Charlies R. M’Grigor, Bart., (Messrs. C. R. and W. 





M‘Grigor). 
William Westgarth, Esq., (Messrs. Westgarth, Ross, and 
Co.). 


Medical Ofcer—Dr. Jeaffreson. 

Bankers—The Union Bank of London. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Johnston, Farquhar, and Leech. 
Secretary—A. P. Fletcher. 
Vice-Secretary—Edward Fuchs. 

. y . 
- W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to allclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 
Le Pad bl > an ‘ 
EETH.—Mr. ESKELL, Surgeon Den- 
tist, 314, Regent Street (facing "the Polytechnic), sup- 
plies his P. ATENTED INC ORRODIBLE rE » Which 
can be matched so closely in shape and ~ Bo to those left 
in the mouth, and are formed so exactly to nature, that the 
closest observer cannot detect the difference, and in all cases 
they restore perfect articulation and mastication. These 
teeth are fixed from one toa complete set upon Mr. Eskell’s 
never failing and painless principle of Self-adhesion, without 
extracting any teeth or stumps, or giving any pain whatever ; 
and being incorrodible they possess the superior advantage 
of never changing colournor decaying. Mr. Eskell’s cele- 
brated OSTEOPLASTIC ENAMEL for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth is a preparation which never changes colour nor af 
fects the colour of the tooth, and is free from any injurious 
properties either as regards the teeth or general health. Its 
application is easily performed, and without giving the 
slightest pain. Deficiencies of palate effectually remedied. 
Loose tecth fastened. Teeth regulated. Discoloured teeth 
restored, &c. ours, ten to six. Consultation, free. 
Charges strictly moderate.—314, Regent Street, London (op- 
posite the Polytechnic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, 
Established 1847. 

















ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and ‘64, 


CHEAPSIDE, in gold and liver, in great variety, - 
every construction and price, from Three to Sixty Guineas, 
Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct per- 
formance guaranteed. and safe per post. 

Moncey Orders ¥ Lp BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
5 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


HE FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS 
—at the London Looking-Glass Manufactory, 167, Fleet 
Street—A. JENKINS, Proprietor. 5 feet 2 in. high, 4 feet 
2 in. wide, in richly Gilt- Wood Carved Frames. Illustrated 
lists sent free 


I) PPS’S HOMGOPATHIC COCOA.— 


The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo- 
rating power of this highly triturated and refined pre 
ration have procured its general adoption as a breakfast 
beverage. Sold in jb. jlb., and Ilb., Packets, by the prin- 
cipal Grocers. Each Packet is labelled, “James Epps 
Mommopathic Chemist, London 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHTL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d. 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d.. 3s. 10d., and ds. Pure "Coffees, ls., 1s. 2d., 
Is. 3d., 1s. dd., 1s. 6d., and ls. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
) ETCALFE, BINGLEY AND 

coO.’"8 NEW FPATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the ‘Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcaife's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 

IN CHANCERY. V.R. 
10,0007. DAMAGES. 
THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas. by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, W ‘otherspoon v, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers ‘of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 

H t MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London 


ki 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

















TRADE MARK, 

















The Lancet states, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, prepared 
by a process patented for the Three Kingdoms and France, 
and wherever it becomes known obtains great favour for 
Puddings, Custards, Blanemange ; all the uses of the finest 
arrow root, and especially suited to the delicacy of children 
and invalids. 

BROWN and POLSON, Manufacturers to her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 

DINNEFORD'S 

Pp URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
estion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
} my an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixwerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
an | sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 
AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 

e and Introducer of the South African Wines. 

65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
SOUTH AFRICAN WLNES. 

The established reputation of these wines renders comment 

unnecessary. per doz 
PORTS, SHERRIES, &c. &e 20s. 2ts 

The recent alteration of the Customs tariff enables me to 
offer various European Wines and Spirits hitherto excluded 
by the operation of high duties at the following reduced 
prices. 











FRENCH. per doz. 
PORTS 2. ccccveccccccccccccvcescoces 20s. 24s. 
Cc - an Vin Ordinaive...... e 20s. 24s. 
(various growths © 28s. 36s. 42s. 
cH AMPAGNE Sparkling)........ «. 32s. 368. &c. 
SPANISH. 
ARRAGONESE PORTS...........+ 20s. 34s. 
CATALONIAN SHERRIES . oo Se. 24s. 
EXCELLENT DINNER do. «+ 26s. 32s. &e. 
PORTUGUESE. 
RED LISBON ......0. see cceeeeees 24s 
PORT (from the W 00d) 26s. 32s. 
Do. (Old Crusted) ..........eeceee 38s. 429. Ke. 
SPIRITS. per gallon. 
Coonac Brayvy (Pale or Brown).... 20s. 24s. 
HOLLANDS, ...cccccccee steccsccosecs 12s. lbs. 
Excecsion Baaxpy, Pale or Brown, 
(Strongly a for its use- | lis. 






GIN, RUM, WHISK Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN 
LIQUEURS, &c., &. 

Detailed Price Lists forwarded on cqullestion. WINEIN 
CASK, forwarded free to any Railway Station in England. 
Bottles included in Winces—Sample Bottles of any Wines 
forwarded. TERMS CASH. Country Orders must contain 
a remittance. Cross Cheques “ Bank of London.’ 
Denman, 65, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Depression of 

Spirits—Debility.— Some defect in digestion is generally 
the cause of mental depression ; on rectifying the disor 
dered stomach the long list of gloomy thoughts retire, and 
are succecded by more hopeful and happier feelings. Hollo- 
way’s Pills have been renowned far and wide for effecting 
this desirable change. They remove all obstructions, regu- 
late all secretions, and correct depraved humours by purify 
ing the blood and invigorating the stomach. Their medi 
einal virtues reach, relieve, and stimulate every organ and 
gland in the body, w hereby. the entire system is renovated. 
No medicine ever before diseovered acts so directly and bence- 
ficially upon the Beet and circulation as Holloway's cele- 
brated Pills which combine the rare iacrits of efficiency and 
harmlessness. 
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Now ready, 


FEW WORDS oN. THE EASTERN 
QUESTIO 
James Riweway, Piccadilly, — all Rooksellers. 


Published this day, price 5s, 6d. 
P OEMS. By Liyvs. Contents: The 
Priestess of Isis.—Titian.—The French of Tsorsz. 
—Lin Earnest.—Isoline.— The Shadow.—Minor 
Poems. 
London: E. T. Wurrrrecp, 178, Strand, 


Demy 8vo. plans ‘and vie Ww, 








i— 





‘ SUBURBS, 


HOUSE FOR THE 
Socially and Architecturally sketched by Tuomas 
Morris. 


London : Siwpxtn, MarsuAcr, and Co., Stationer’s 


Hall Court. 


Now ready, price 6s. 8vo. with seven Maps. 





pe SOURCES OF THE NILE; being | 


a General Survey of the Basin of that River, and 


of its Head Streams, with the History of Nilotic Dis- | 


By Cuartes T. Bexe, Ph.D. 


covery. f 
James Mappen, 3, Leadenhall Street. 


London : 
New and Cheaper ae in large 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


atly gilt. 
JICTURES FROM SIC ILY. By W.H. 


Barttert, Author of “* Forty Days in the Desert,” | 


“ Walks about Jerusalem,” &c. Illustrated with steel 
Map, 32 line Engravings, and 16 Wood-cuts. 
Artucr Hatt, Virrce, end Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for Jv LY, 
beginning a half-yearly volume, will contain the 
First Part, to be continued monthly of a CHRONICLE OF 
Current History. It is proposed in this Chronicle to 
give a summary of all important political events at 
home and abroad, to comment on their general tenor in 
a moderate and liberal spirit, and thus to furnish a 
short but complete history of English anid Foreign 
Affairs. The Chronique ‘of the Revvg pes Devx 
Monpes, which is one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of that periodical, will supply the 
of what is intended, although no direct attempt at imi- 
tation will be made, and the Curonicie in Fraser‘s 
Magazine will necessarily be shorter and more imme- 
diately adapted to the wants of English readers. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ONDITION OF LONDON. — PRE- 
RAFFAELLITISM and ARCHITECTURE.— 
The BUILDERof THIS DAY, price 4d., stamped 5d., 
conrains :—Fine Views of New Terraces, Clapham 
Common—Condition of Londor : 
faellitism and Architecture—New Works, South Ken- 
sington—Life of William of Wykeham—Our Emotions 
of the Beautiful— Builders’ Actions—Chureh-building 
News—The Builders’ Strike in London—The British 
Institution—Art and Photography—The Lron and Ma- 
chine Trades—Councils of Conciliation—The Archi- 
tectural Association—The Drinking-Fountain Move- 
ment, &c.—Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden ; and 
all Booksellers. 
)LASTIC § STOC KIN 
CAPS, for Varicose Veins : 
perior quality, yielding an unvarying support 














and KNEE- 
~ = eakness, of a very su 
Instructions 


best example | 


Children—Pre-Raf- | 


This day is published, 
THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Originally published in B/ackwood’s Magazine. 
Wii11am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





"This day is;published, the Second Edition of the 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
YEAR 1848. 

By the Rev. James Wurre. 

Post 8vo. price 9s. 

By the same Author, 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 


Third Edition, with Analytical Table of Contents, and 
a Copious Index, ‘Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
SIX MONTHS IN REUNION: A 


CLERGYMAN’S HOLIDAY AND HOW HE 
PASSED IT. By the Rev. P. Braron, M.A. 2 
vols. with Illustrations. 21s. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE 
HIMALAYAS, with Sporting Adventures in the 
Vale of Cashmere. Edited by Mounrarnerr. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 15s. 





DOMESTIC MEMOIRS OF THE) 


ROYAL FAMILY AND OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND, chiefly at SHENE and RICHMOND. 
By Foukesrone WItLiAMs, F.G.S. 3 vols, with Por- 
traits, 31s, 6d. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
ONLY A WOMAN. By Captain 


LasceLtes WRAXALL. 3 vols. 


MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. 
By SILverren. 

* A very capital novel.” — Chronicle, 

THE CURATES OF RIVERSDALE: 
RECOLLECTIONS IN THE LIFE OF A CLER- 
GYMAN,. Written by Himself. Dedicated to the 
Duke of Manchester. 3 vols. 


LORD FITZWARINE. By Scrutator. 


for measurement, and prices on application, and the article | 


sent by post from — Manufacturers 
IPE and PLANTI, 
4, Wate B Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.Ww 


}JANDSOME " IRON and BRASS BED- | 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steals with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as wellas every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


] EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
. CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITU KE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedrow un Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, 

MOSES 


> > 

S UMM ER ATTIRE.—E. 
/ and SON beg to state, that their preparations for 

SUMMER exceed any of their former efforts, as well in 
extent asin variety. They have visited the principal mar 
a t home and abroad for the best and newest 








ny. 
assortment of goods as has ne before been exhibited 
under one roof in this or any ot! yuntry. 

Their BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENTS have 
been supplied with an endless variety of the choicest and 
most popular fabrics. 

Their READY MADE 
every respect, and they veuture 
style, durability of material, and workmanship, tastefulness 
of finish and che apness, it is quite unequalled, even in the 
Metropolis of England. 

No less care has been bestowed on the HOSTERY, HAT 
and CAP,and BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, which 
have been furnished with an entirely new stock of fashion- 
able and secasonable goods at such prices as enable the pro- 
prie yet to offer their patrons very great advantages. 

N . MOSES and SON take this opportunity of an 

that they intend giving their Customers the full 
of the abolition of the duty on Silks, Gloves, &c. 
2. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and AL DG ATE, 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and H ART STRE ET 
Country Branches— 
BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 

E. MOSES and SON 
that if any article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, 
or the money returned, without hesitation. 

Their Book for Spring and Summer, containing 
Growth of an important Branch of British Industry,” with 
rules for self-measurement, and list of prices, may be had 
gratis on application, or post-frec. 


HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 





CLOTHING Stock is complete in 
to say that for elegance of 










res, and have succeeded in collecting such an | 


wish it to be particularly observed | 


“The | 


in various colours and patterns, and particularly ads apted 


for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 
Sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 





Pounists and EXCURSIONISTS are | 


ially provided for at E. MOSES and SON'S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Bootmakers, &c. 
Corner of MINORIE Sand ALDGATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART STREET. 
BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 





Author of ‘‘ The Master of the Hounds,” &c. 3 vols: 
_ with Illustrations. [ June 23. 
oO 
D CO’S 


MACMILLAN AN NEW 


BOOKS: 
READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Six Shilling Edition. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 
By Henry Kivnosiey. 
Second Edition. 

‘Mr. Henry Kingsley is no ordinary writer. 
has both {the eye and the heart of a poet; and like a 
true poet he knows how to reach the hearts of others.” 
—F ReEMAN, 

Feap. 8vo, extra cloth, red leaves, price 4s. 6d, 


THE THEORY OF VISION 
VINDICATED AND EXPLAINED. 


By the Bishop Berxetry. 
Edited, with Annotations, by H. V. 
Associate of Klag’s Oe s College, 


MI, MARSTON’ S IN’S NEW " NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT; 


A NOVEL, 
By WestLaxp Marston, 

The story is a perfect masterpiece of chaste and 
de lie ate conception, couched in spirited and eloquent 
language, abounding in poetical fancies. ... . Sel- 
dom have we met with anything more beautiful, per- 
fect, or fascinating, than the heroine of this work.”— 


Leader. —_— 
A NEW NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 
** Every art and every craft, ssemeTn to aim at some 


good,”” 





H. Cowen, 
London. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, p price 7s. 6d. 
A Second Edition of Volume I. of, 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES, 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
By WuuM Wuewetr, D.D. 
Containing Dialogues of the Socratic School, and 
Dialogues referring to the Trial and Death of Socrates. 
*,° Also, Now ready, Vol. Il. Containing the “* Anti- 
Sophist Dialogues.” Price 6s, 62, 


Crown 8vo. price 4s, 6d. 


REVISION OF THE LITURGY: 
FIVE DISCOUSES. 

I. Absolution. II. Regeneration. 
Atusame Creed. IV. Burial Service. 
. Holy Orders. 

Ww in” an Introduction. 

By Cuaries Joun Vavonax, D.D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
And Late Head Master of Harrow School. 
MAcMILLAN and Co, 

23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London and Cambridge. 


Iil. 


With a Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel, from 
a Photograph by Maull and Polyblank, an entirely 
New Edition, being the Fourth, remodelled and re- 
vised, with additional Poems, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 
20s. cloth, 

HE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
EDMUND READE. 


London: Lonemay, Green, Lonoman, and Ronrers, 





“Just. published, in 8vo. price 1 5 
CHOOLS FOR CHI DREN AND 
INSTITUTES FOR ADULTS; An Address on 
National Education. By Harry Cuesrer, Esq., a 
Vice-President of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, and formerly Assistant Secretary to the 
Committee of Council on Education. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Roberts. 
REV. H. L. MANSEL. 
Just Pirysic in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
MEDS HYSICS; or the Philosophy of 
Consciousness, Phenomenal, = Real. By 
Henry Lonevevitte Manser, B 
Edinburgh: Apa and Cuanaze Biack. 
London : Lonoman. and Co, 


Now ready, in ‘crown 8vo. price 9s, 
RACTICLL RELIGLON  CON- 
TRASTED with THEOLOGICAL THEORIES, 
Discourses by Pamaur Wiiu1aM Perrrrr, Ph.D. 
London : Grorck MANWARING, Successor to Jonn 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


Now ready, in post 8yo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, _ 
HOUGHIS IN AID OF FAITH, 
gathered chiefly from recent works in Theology 
and Philosophy. By Sara S. HenNELL. 
London: Groner Manwaariyo, Successor to Joun 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 














PENTATEUCHISM ANALYZED. 

Now ready, in post 8vo. price 6s, cloth, 
HISTORY of the CREATION and 
the PATRIARCHS; or Pentateuchism Analy- 

tically Treated. 
Vol. I. The BOOK of GENESIS. 
London: Grorer MANWARING, Successor to Jounx 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. 14s. 
| ghee TO THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS; with a Commentary on the Opening 


Portion. From the German of Dr. Perzx von Bouten, 


| late Professor of Oriental Language and Literature in 


He | 





the University of Kinigsberg. Edited by Jauzs Hey- 
woop, F.R.S. 

London : Grorek MANnwaArtine, Successsor to Jonx 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand, 
This day is published, in 8vo. pric e 6d. 
OME REAL WANTS AND SOME 
oi LEGITIMATE CLAIMS OF THE WORKING 

LASSES. By W. Tuackeray Marniort, B.A., St, 
John" s College, Cambridge, 
London: Grorck MANWARING, Successor to Jonn 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand. Manches- 
ter: Jonx Herwoon. 


This day is nublished, price 1s. ; by y post, Is, ld. 
HE LEADING CLAUSES of a NEW 
REFORM BILL. By Henry Pawcerr, Fellow 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Macmintan and Co., 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden: London and Cambridge. 








NEW NOVELS. 
‘Pare LIFE. By Captain Wraxart, 
J l-vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ This day, 
NDER A CLOUD. By 


Freprrick and James Greenwoop, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 


[ This day. 
MHE BADDINGTON PEERAGE : 
Who won it, and Who wore it. By Groner Av- 
eustvs SALA. 3 vols. post 8vo. (Just out, 
Cnantes J. Sxeer, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 





This day is published, Price 4s. 6d 
EVISION. OF THE LITURGY: 
FIVE DISCOURSES. 1. Absolution.—2?. Re- 
generation.—3. Athanasian Creed.—4. Burial Service. 
5. Holy Orders. Withan Introduction. By Caantes 
Joun Vavonay, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and late Head Master of Harrow School. 
MacMILiaAN and Co, 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, and Cambridge. 


NEW WORKS. 


In a few days, in demy 8vo. Vols. 1 and 2 


THE HISTORY OF ITALY. 


FROM THE ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON I, 
With Introductory References to 
that of Earlier Times. 
By Isaac Burr. 
Formerly Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Dublin. 





WALTER WHITE’S NEW WORK. 


MR. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. 
By Warren Wurre, 
Author of “ A Month in Yorkshire,” 
* Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,” &e. 
[At the end of Juace, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES,” 

In 1 vo'. small post 8vo. 
FROM HAYTIME TO HOPPING ; 
A TALE. { Shortly. 
SECOND EDITION. 

Demy 8vo. sewed, 6d. 

A WORD FOR TRUTH. 
By ‘an Enxouisn SEAMAN. 


Cuarman and Haz, 193, Piccadilly. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


1, 
ORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WRITINGS. With Portrait from 
Photograph by CLauper ......++..+0+++ -..2 Vols, 21s, 


Ready on MONDAY NEXT. 


Il, 
KETCH of the LIFE and CHARAC- 
TER of Sir ROBERT PEEL. By Sir LAU- 
RENCE PEEL........ ukebaegwosoce Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Ill. 
IFE of Sir MARTIN ARCHER SHEE. 
By his Son, M. A, SHEE, Esq.. .2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


Iv. 
IFE of GENERAL HAVELOCK. 
By his Brother-in-Law, JOHN CLARK 
MARSHMAN. Portrait ..........++000+ 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


v. 
ENTRAL INDIA in 1857 and 1858, 
including Generals ROSE and STUART'S CAM- 
PAIGNS. By T. WE, Medical Officer, Madras 
Sappers and Miners, Nearly ready....... 8vo. Map, 


vI. 
OLONEL MURE’S CRITICAL HIS- 
TORY of the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
of ANCIENT GREECE. New Edition of Vol. IV. 
ON Friday nexts. cs cccaccevevecbececeeceeecees BVO. 


Vil. : 
ISTORY OF FRANCE. By Eyre 
EVANS CROWE, Vol. Il. on Friday ~* 
vo. 


vill. 
HE LAKE REGIONS of CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Capt. RICHARD F. BURTON. 
Maps, Wood-cuts, Chromo-xylography. On Thurs- 
GAY ROM. . co rerccccccccsccveeevecseevess 2 vols, 8yo. 


oT ee Ix, 
YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the 

GREAT DESERTS of NORTH AMERICA. 

the Abbé DOMENECH. Map and 60 Chromo- 
xylographic Illustrations. Jn a few days. 2 vols. 8vo. 


x. 
WO MONTHS in the HIGHLANDS, 
ORCADIA, and SKYE. By CHARLES R, 
LD. MMlustrations in Chromo-lithography, from 
Drawings by Groncr Bannarv. In a few days. 
- os ’ 


P 


XI. 
) » PASSES, and GLACIERS. 


MEMBERS of the ALPINE GOLUB. i- 
ted by J. BALL, M.R.1.A President. ' Travéflers’ Edi- 
Hom ; MApO....cccccccccstecscesiecsveis lémo. 5s. 6d. 


XII. 
HE OLD GLACIERS of SWITZER- 
LAND and NORTH WALES. By A. C. RAM- 


SAY, F.R.S. and G.S. Reprinted with Additions 
from Peaks and Passes. Wood-cuts and Map. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


xm. 
EYLON. By Sir James Emerson 
TENNENT, X.C.8. Fifth Béition; Maps, 
s, Charts, Wood-cuts 2 vols. 8vo. 50s. 


xIV. 
] EMINISCENCES of an OLD SPORTS- 

MAN. By Colonel J. P. HAMILTON, K.H. 
With Illustrations. Nearly ready...2 vols. post 8vo. 


xv. 
ALMON-FISHING in CANADA. By 


a Resident. Edited by Colonel Sir JAMES E. 
ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. On Friday nezt. .......... Square crown 8vo. 


XVI. 
ANDBOOK of the CONSTITUTION. 
By ALFRED P. HARSMAN, B.A. Barrister- 
Nearly ready....cccvcccseseveess Feap, 8vo. 


I 


at-Law. 
XVii. 
gga of the CIVIL SER- 
VICE. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. Au- 
thor of Han sof the Greek Drama. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
XVIII. 
OHNSON’S RASSELAS. Adapted 
with Notes, &e. to ~y ~ and Students gradua- 
ting for the Middle-Class Examinations. By the 
Rev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A, Nearly ready. .12mo, 


XIX. 
Gleig’s School Series. 
OOK of BIOGRAPHY: Lives of S. 
Crompton, W. Herschel, Hugh Miller, G, Ste- 


pet, and P. Beaver. By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
As cccoceccces ITTTTTTTTiriritrriritiie) 18mo. 9d, 


xx. 
Gleig’s School Series. 
RACTICAL GEOMETRY, for Schools 
and Adult Classes, Artists, Artisans, and Stu- 
dents of Architecture. By THOMAS TATE, 
F.R.A.S, With 261 Diagrams 18mo. ls, 


eee eee eeeetene 





owe oFoet Bro. | 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 


SCARSDALE; 
OR LIFE ON THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE BORDER, 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 


THE FIRST BORN; OR A MOTHER’S TRIALS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ My Lady.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 








Now ready, post 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


THE WILD SPORTS OF INDIA. 
With Remarks on the Breeding and Rearing of Horses and the Formation 
of Light Irregular Cavalry. 
By Captain HENRY SHAKESPEAR, Commandant Nagpore Irregular Force. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, medium 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, VOLUME ONE. 


Comprising the Numbers from January to June 1860. 


Containing 768 Pages of Letterpress, with 12 Illustrations, 40 Vignettes and Diagrams, and a Chart, 
andsomely bound in embossed cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THOMAS HOOD. 


Will be ready at all the Libraries on the 23d instant, 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo, 21s. cloth. 


MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


COLLECTED, ARRANGED, AND EDITED BY HIS 
DAUGHTER, 
With a Preface and Notes by his Son. 
Illustrated with many Copies from his own Sketches, and of a MS. page of ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt.” 
London: EDWARD MOXON, and CO., Dover Street. 








Now ready, imperial 8vo, price 2/. 10s. 


MODERN PAINTERS, VOLUME FIVE, 


(CONCLUDING THE WORK.) 
BY JOHN RUSKIN, M.A,, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Stones of Venice,” ‘‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. 
Illustrated with 34 Illustrations on Steel and 100 Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by the 
Author and other Artists, 
Contents. 


Part VI.—Of Leaf Beauty. | Part VIII.—Of Ideas of Relation: 1. Of Invention Formal. 
VIi.—Of Cloud Beauty. »  IX.—Of Ideas of Relation: 2, Of Invention Spiritual. 


With an Index to the whole Five Volumes. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEXT WEEK. 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Venetia, beau- 
tifully printed and bound in extra cloth, 7s. 6d. 


STRAY NOTES 


ON FISHING AND NATURAL HISTORY, 
By CORNWALL SIMEON, 
“* I wind about, and in and out, 


With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout 


” 





Royal 16mo. 
Printed on toned paper, with numerous 
lustrations, 
From Designs by Clarence Dobell. 
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